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Editorial 


For Young Writers: The Literature of Assault 


The young writer under university influence faces the ques- 
tion of whether he can eventually produce a serious and original 
perspective of his own. This significant problem is of no concern to 
those who write indifferently or give up to the simple requirement 
of making a degree. It is crucial for those students who discover 
that they can write but cannot find place for it in the curriculum 
and get no backing from advisors or other writers. 


For students who will write seriously and continuously without 
encouragement or public attention, the challenge will be whether 
they are aware of the directing stream of recent western litera- 
ture. Then, being aware of it, they must know whether they can 
transcend what has already been done well in order to create an 
original piece of writing. Such writing will amalgamate suitable 
conventional themes and methods. (It has to be readable: this is 
the most liberal, most basic convention. Casual “private” writers 
tend to forget this.) But it will break through in unexpected ways 
for dramatic originality. 


Anyone who wants to write well in this way, and any reader 
who is prepared to recognize such writing, must sense two major 
contexts at once: the world literature breaking out of its recent 
sources, and the immediate currents of American writing which, 
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good or bad, are stamping originality on the scene. The best inter- 
action between young writer and reader depends now upon knowl- 
edge of the historical undergrowth and the immediate scene in con- 
temporary writing. 


Three streams flow into recent major literature, all of them 
branches of realism: the impression of life, the disillusionment with 
life and the assault on life. As with any critical distinctions, these 
both merge and run continuous, but are easy enough to defend as 
flexible generalizations. 


Realism in western literature began as a methodical venture 
into dramatizing possible or probable lives in the middle ranges of 
society. Most radical revolt in thematic development or in the social 
setting was confined to utopian and radical literature or to stark 
naturalism. One phase envisioned either gradually improved social 
vistas or presented awkward caricatures of radical figures. The 
other phase presented smashed lives for which there was only pity, 
no help. The revolutionary winds which streaked through psycho- 
logically complex and imaginable people were at first possible only 
in the direct political turmoil of Russia and France. Other primary 
realism, in England and America, was as much concerned, probably 
more, with method, political restraint and psychological accuracy 
as it was with any revolutionary attacks on human dilemmas. 


The early realistic impressionism in English writing presents 
mostly restrained disillusion, with people living for middle class 
values, dying from middle class mistakes and being mourned in a 
disturbed middle class manner. This trend persists, perhaps with 
some fatigue, in American novels today, but is qualified and ac- 
companied by the literature of full disillusionment. The work of the 
disillusioned Lost Generation after World War I was rooted in nine- 
teenth century despair, but it required twentieth century psychology 
and realism to achieve a reasonable finality. This writing appeared 
only when method succeeded in focusing relentlessly on inter-per- 
sonal or private fulfillment and breakdown; the result is full dis- 
illusionment. Reflective psychology and existentialism have brought 
it to a peak. Human fate and actions seem acutely reflective and no 
longer both spontaneous and humane. 


The next stage in realism is the literature of assault. With 
problems of method stabilized in the source novels of the nineteen- 
twenties, and the over-confidence in a perfect humanity radically 
tempered, the writer now has means of applying his vision to a 
frontal attack on immediate, crushing dilemmas of human existence. 
The method of dramatically reliable impressions culminates in dis- 
illusionment and anxiety. These trends merge as the background 
and problem of a new radical literature. 
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Most recent literature representing the trend has appeared in 
continental Europe. The writers who stand out are Pasternak in 
Russia, Camus and Sartre in France and Ignazio Silone in Italy. 
Their backgrounds are distinctly political (not domestic or agrari- 
an), but because they have been disillusioned with all mass political 
solutions, their writing is positively not propagandistic. The radical 
protagonist can no longer be written with the ease of either ro- 
mantic or doctrinaire propaganda. These writers create the role of 
responsible rebel, the genuine anarchist. 


Through such rebels they assault everything but basic human 
values: justice, freedom and compassion. Everything else which 
does not sustain these values is decisively challenged. As a result 
this writing is trained in disillusionment; yet it permits no final 
despair about human value and human exertion. Camus insisted 
that the writer must speak for all who cannot defend themselves, 
and do it in defiance of the fact that every effort may be swept 
immediately into inhumane death, universal holocaust or the po- 
litical triumph of totalitarianism. The writer’s solution is to create 
dangerously, expose and be exposed. In his Nobel Prize address 
Faulkner partially admitted this compassion into the writer’s func- 
tion; but the admission properly reflects that body of his work in 
which the heart endures disillusionment through socially stable or 
determined people. They do not appear to be ultimately smashed 
and yet to endure in the manner of the rebels of Pasternak, Sartre, 
Camus and Silone. The new character is a rebel who endures out of 
nothing, or nothing but his unsupported determination to endure. 


The literature of assault is ultimate realism because it faces 
what every person now absolutely faces: the ultimate anti-human 
in the human himself, and responsibility for everything for which 
we have never before been responsible. The next obligation for the 
American audience is to begin discovering the literature of assault 
in the American scene, and if it is not to be discovered, to demand 
it. Thus far the rebel literature of the Beat Generation has pro- 
duced no writing that can rank with the work of Camus, Sartre, 
Pasternak and Silone. In time it may provide some of the scene or 
materials, but the real rebel will have to leave his sacred pad and 
descend into the masses again. Henry Miller and Nathanael West 
are likeliest perpetrators of the literature of assault in America, but 
few, unfortunately, believe their writing, fewer even read it. 


The American scene, particularly the historical ponderosity of 
Southern literature, is in desperate need of a genuine rebel charac- 
ter who is not just a destroyer, but a radical rebuilder of personal 
and social relations. 


This immediate scene in contemporary writing is difficult to 
discern. Known writing is broad in quality, both restrained and far 
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out, often despairingly close to commercialized quality or ignored 
because distasteful to those critics who create mass literary images. 
But it is out of this distressed scene that any young writer must 
rise, by transforming known experiences and methods into a new 
phase of writing. If the next American literature does not have the 
marks of a literature of assault, it will at least be proximate to re- 
volt by exhibiting newly arrived at conventions or a revival of 
means so ancient and forgotten as to appear completely new. 


The recent American scene has some of these greatest possibili- 
ties in its poetry. The poets of the immediate future will not repro- 
duce the past work of modern poetry nor will they just record oral 
tradition. They will not be banal conversationalists nor copyists. 
They will not merely codify or report straight what they hear. They 
will not write salon and academy verse. They will breed through 
the cadence and color of the American idiom, the spoken word. And 
they will exhibit or report by non-journalistic means what there is 
in American experience for everyone to see. The amazing quality 
of advanced poetry now is its ability to sound like direct speech 
which has not yet actually been spoken. The poet is not an aesthete, 
but an inventor. And if he invents properly, the audience will hear 
themselves talking in his poems. Every great American poet fits in 
here someway. 


The young poets who will write our next poetry will fit here also. 
Poets who are suddenly discovered to be writing valid poetry may 
have been apparently isolated from an audience for years—many of 
them want to be isolated. Yet they are discovered because they can 
be read and listened to, they can be heard because they themselves 
were around listening—not just reading—and combining the report 
of speech with personal expression. They have been hearing neither 
themselves nor some dictating voice from the past. Sudden popu- 
larity is, of course, not everything in poetic success. But it is the 
frequent occasion, as in all arts, when the great American audience 
can enjoy spontaneously—how little of this we get today!—and 
prepare for the assurances and failures in the future of an expres- 
sion. 


For instance, the poets of the recognized social avant garde have 
at least this in their favor: widespread and radical success. Better 
yet, they must be credited with breaking up the old language and 
the rigid popular scene in poetry and writing. This is more than we 
can credit to those editors of local newspapers and Time and stuffy 
“literary” magazines who lament the act. This poetry is not abso- 
lutely good; if it were, it would already be great. A look at Beatitude 
Anthology from City Lights, San Francisco reveals the terrible and 
the wild and the iconoclastic. It is infinitely better than the re- 
mains of sentimentalists who struggle to report with sad inflection 
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the lonely atmosphere of a dormitory garret. And infinitely better 
than the smart, repetitious praisings in the conventions of academic 
and journalistic poetry. 


Add to this rebellion the spate of more restrained but solid 
poetry (by Denise Levertov, Robert Creeley and North Carolina’s 
Jonathan Williams, to name a few) disgorging from small maga- 


zines and presses around the country and you can read the Ameri- 
can grain. 


The warning to young writers is this: be isolated if you must, 
but don’t be caught talking to yourself about yourself. Don’t turn 
yourself off when someone else is talking to you. A writer com- 
municates in original terms when he respects usable convention; he 
cannot write with a simply private vision and a smashed-up lan- 
guage all about himself. No whimpering, screaming or sighing with- 
out good reason and solid language. You must say something new 
for everyone. Be passionately involved in the human scene. Writing 
responsibly is not private therapy. Writing is public and in its 
publicity carries on as much or more in public domain as it does in 
anyone’s unconscious or in his broom closet. If it is valid, it may be 
both therapeutic and temporarily private; eventually it must reach 
an audience to survive. The most liberal, basic convention is that 
writing be readable. 


But as indicated, the writing of the past tends to exhaust cer- 
tain territories. This makes a convention out of limitations. Very 
possibly the writing to come will be a literature of new revolt and 
reconstruction, which neither damns too much nor hopes too much 
from writer, audience and us unpredictable masses. The writer is 
superior to all and subject to all. 








Letter of Recommendation 


Victor, my handyman, 

has handed me a note: 

The body I found in 

the furnace is your daughter’s. 
What is to be done? 


Impressed by his diplomacy, 
balance between protocol 
and compassion, death 

and the proper step, I 
must ask you, friends, 


to employ Victor, a handyman 
of incredible tact, 

after I’ve left this scene; 
surely not arguing 

a point of no return. 


My daughter? She behaved 
in an anthropological way 
with Victor himself, 

and I in classic dismay 
could not condone it. 


—David Cornel DeJong 














Joe Williman 


Small Group Jazz In The ‘Fifties 


Probably the best measure of the progress of jazz in the last 
decade is the work of small groups, usually working in night clubs, 
usually of less than eight members. In these cohesive units, each a 
separate school, influences as far back as Bunk Johnson and as far 
forward as Arnold Schoenberg can be found. The basic building 
block is the blues, remarkably pure after seventy years of re- 
working, and almost limitlessly exploited. To this are added gen- 
erally the achievements resulting from the work of Swing and Bop 
era figures such as Coleman Hawkins, Roy Eldridge, Lester Young 
and Charlie Parker. In each instrumental combination, new possi- 
bilities present themselves and are used by the musicians to give 
a unique sound and identity to each group. Repetitions of both in- 
strumentation and product are rare in jazz today; for example, the 
Ahmad Jamal trio is as different from the Thelonius Monk trio as 
both are from the Erroll Garner trio. Each group has the same in- 
strumental makeup, but the music varies radically. 


As early as 1936, the difference in musical quality between 
small groups and orchestras was apparent. Benny Goodman fea- 
tured a large, better-than-average Swing band on the same pro- 
grams with his trio and quartet. It is obvious from his Carnegie 
Hall record that the real progress, the full freedom of expression, 
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are present only in the combos. Thus it was not surprising that the 
revolutionary Bop movement was born, not in the big band frame, 
but in small pick-up groups, usually working after hours at Min- 
ton’s Playhouse or elsewhere in New York’s night club districts. 
This tradition has lasted, and it is almost natural to think of small 
groups as being more serious than bands. 


These Bop combos of the early forties were almost a jazz under- 
ground. The musicians would have to play jobs during the day or at 
night clubs, and work out their real ideas afterwards, with no pay 
and almost no encouragement or sympathy. Perhaps this gives their 
music a virile, defiant quality, inseparable from its reckless sin- 
cerity and beauty. Musically, the changes in Bop are more complex. 
The rhythm did away with the relentless, pounding drive of Swing, 
discarded the rhythm guitar, and made the drummer strive for a 
legato sound in preference to the accustomed staccato. The bass 
became a solo instrument, of greater facility and participation than 
before. The melodic and harmonic chords were now the starting 
points for the solos, displacing the simple melody, and the newly 
respected craftsmanship gave the solo instruments a startling range 
of material. A predictable result of integrity and individuality was 
the lurid publicity given to these musicians and their work. As a 
note of the rise of the status of jazz in the fifties, the same publica- 
tions which portrayed this “eccentricity” are now taking the stand 
of patrons of the art of jazz. 


In the late forties, jazz was in the ascendancy over commercial 
dance bands for the first time since its drop-off of popularity with 
early Bop. The big bands of Stan Kenton, Woody Herman, Duke 
Ellington, Count Basie, and others were beginning to find audiences 
newly eager, and the small groups drew on the new sounds of 
progressive jazz to add to their Bop polyrhythms and chord struc- 
tures. But this period of big-band popularity was brief, and today 
Basie, Ellington, and Kenton are the only stable groups with large 
followings. The scene was revived about this time by the early 
work of the combos of the fifties. 


In 1949 and 1950, three sessions were recorded at the Capitol 
studios which opened the fifties on a radical and completely suc- 
cessful note. Miles Davis, then an established but little-recorded 
trumpeter, drew on the talents of new names such as John Lewis, 
Gerry Mulligan, Gil Evans and Lee Konitz and veterans such as 
J. J. Johnson, Kenny Clarke and Max Roach, to record eleven 
numbers which confirmed the value and position of modern “cool” 
jazz. The arrangements were complex and balanced and the solos 
filled them well. 


Most of these sidemen went on to form new groups and spread 
ideas almost immediately. It seems now that the movement was 
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widespread even then. The dance-band requirements of clean in- 
strumental sound and a regular beat were the qualifications that 
made these Bop-rooted groups publicly acceptable. Musicians such 
as Warne Marsh, Paul Desmond, Al Cohn, Bob Brookmeyer and 
Jimmy Raney, began dropping out of these big bands to form and 
participate in the smaller West Coast groups. Most of these musi- 
cians had worked at one time or another in the bands of the forties, 
and it was no longer necessary to separate money from integrity, 
as the Minton’s group of the early forties was forced to do. 


Some of these band veterans were responsible for introducing 
the strong influence of progressive jazz to the small night-club units, 
notably those of Shelly Manne, Kai Winding, Stan Getz and others. 
The renaissance of Bop, then ten years old and still strong, though 
only recently popular, had so completely changed the complexion 
of jazz that a pure Swing group of band had a very limited future 
at this point. Charlie Parker and Dizzy Gillespie were still record- 
ing frequently and newcomers and fans were increasing the output 
of records and publicity. Norman Granz’ series of Jazz at the Phil- 
harmonic did much toward furthering the new cause by organizing 
bands and groups for commercial consumption. In this instance, 
the bad outweighed the good and many listeners of Granz’ various 
record labels were interested enough to go on to music of a higher 
calibre after this initial exposure. 


It was shortly after this rise of popularity that two new genres 
came into existence: the chamber groups under the influence of 
classical composers, and the West Coast “school.” Both are still very 
much in play and the classic-oriented groups are making many of 
the most fruitful innovations in jazz. The best known of these is 
the Modern Jazz Quartet, under the aegis of John Lewis. The in- 
strumentation, then radical, had great new potential: Milt Jackson, 
on vibes, Lewis as leader and pianist, plus bass and drums. The sure 
grasp of European music and classical forms gave Lewis a depth 
that more than made up for the limitations of size and sound in- 
herent in his group. His careful combinations of baroque with 
blues-rooted improvisations have led many musicians to an in- 
creased respect for technique and musical comprehension. The 
recent introduction of Gerry Mulligan’s piano-less quartet has been 
much along these lines, and employs striking counterpoint with 
melodic and harmonic freedom unknown to his Swing or Bop 
counterparts. A West Coast musician with, strangely enough, both 
great critical approval and public following is pianist Dave Bru- 
beck. A conservatory-trained musician and one-time student of 
Darius Milhaud, Brubeck goes far beyond applying a longhair var- 
nish to standard jazz frames. His early records reflect West Coast 
and cool influences, both with his trio and octet. Settling with a 
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quartet featuring Paul Desmond on alto sax, he made a name and 
large following for his uncommercial but completely enjoyable 
style. His very recent records, with the addition of an excellent 
drummer, Joe Morello, maintain an unusually high standard of 
performance. 


The West Coast “school” has largely drawn its cool, relaxed 
sound from the Davis ’49 groups, and its members from the Ken- 
ton and Herman bands. Essentially a young age-group, many promi- 
nent figures such as Chet Baker, Bud Shank, Laurindo Almeida 
and Shorty Rogers are now its leaders. Chico Hamilton and Shelly 
Manne, working with these groups, have raised the role of the jazz 
drummer from a completely rhythmic one to a melodic and solo 
position almost on par with bass and guitar. Guitarists such as Jim 
Hall, Jimmy Raney, Barney Kessel and Johnny Smith and bassists 
Red Mitchell and Curtis Counce have elevated their instruments 
from the Basie tradition’s role of rhythm section insulation. This is 
especially apparent in groups under the leadership of Jimmy Giuf- 
fre, above all the trio, in which Jim Hall’s guitar work makes up 
for the lack of piano and drums. Blue Monk, for instance, has an 
underplayed buildup with subtle clarinet and trombone solos that 
give an intense amount of concentration on the guitar’s chordal 
solo which in effect sums up the whole experience of this particu- 
lar number. It is the West Coast sound which accounts for the ex- 
cellent arrangements of Henry Mancini, especially on the Peter 
Gunn albums done by Mancini’s own group. 


The last five years have seen unusual amounts of publicity 
given to jazz schools, and artistic and intellectual acceptance ex- 
tending to the Saturday Review, Time, Esquire, and other large 
publications. The prevalence of jazz groups in night clubs and on 
new labels also helped to publicize these new movements as did 
several television specials and radio series. The inevitable categor- 
izing of schools and techniques has given rise to an actual school of 
jazz criticism. Aside from the trade publications, there are now 
featured columnists in magazines and newspapers, dealing exclu- 
sively with jazz. Ralph Gleason in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
John S. Wilson in High Fidelity, Whitney Balliett in the Saturday 
Review, and Barry Ulanov and Nat Hentoff both freelancing gen- 
erally, have all applied good observation to the trends in the main- 
stream of jazz. Several books have become standard musical refer- 
ence material, as Andre Hodeir’s Jazz: Its Evolution and Essence 
and Leonard Feather’s Encyclopedia of Jazz. A recent, perhaps 
pointless, reaction to this verbal analysis was Max Roach’s album 
Deeds Not Words. 


This school of criticism, incidentally, is the source for the names 
“funky” and “hard-bop,” which denote technically well-equipped 
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soloists applying modern principles to the bases of blues and back 
country folk music. This change came close behind the high point 
of the West Coast groups. The protagonists are many and actually 
very different in style. Pianist Horace Silver has led many groups 
recently and made his trademark an earthy, driving intensity which 
incites extraordinary efforts from his sidemen. Hampton Hawes, 
relying on an unusually large amount of musical reflex, has a pat- 
tern of building from one-line blues improvisations, resulting in an 
over-all cooking effect, or one of increasing heat and impetus. This 
is well shown on a series of three albums recorded at an all-night 
night-club session. On Blue and Boogie the quartet he is working 
with contributes excellent accompaniment, and the rapport is so 
strong that the mutual sharing of ideas becomes almost a sort of 
group improvisation. The reeds working in this tradition adopt a 
hard, gutty tone and unusually deep feeling for melody. Sonny 
Rollins, John Coltrane, Johnny Griffin, Charlie Rouse, and others 
have used this to weld the blues tradition to modern technical 
ability on tenor sax. 


The former exponents of Bop were not forgotten in all these 
additions. Miles Davis had led several groups and attained a posi- 
tion of prime importance. His early ’fifties work in studio sessions 
with Thelonius Monk, Milt Jackson, John Coltrane, Sonny Rollins, 
Horace Silver and others showed the continual fusion of varying 
styles and bases to form new and productive ideas. It was also a 
result to some extent of these sessions that he signed a contract 
with Columbia Records, resulting in seven albums in five years and 
one of the highest pay-scales for appearances in the history of jazz. 
His small, tight-knit groups, usually quartets to sextets, had Col- 
trane and occasionally Julian “Cannonball” Adderley on alto sax, 
with flawless rhythm and piano by Bill Evans or Red Garland or 
Wynton Kelly. Adderley is probably the best alto saxophonist since 
Charlie Parker, and his driving, cluster-type solos give the group 
the propulsion that balances the sensitivity of Davis and bassist 
Paul Chambers. Dizzy Gillespie has reformed bands periodically, 
largely retaining his deserved reputation but contributing little in 
the way of innovations. Red Garland, a rising pianist with influ- 
ences from Teddy Wilson and Thelonious Monk, has been leading 
his own groups recently with considerable success. But on the 
whole, Bop has been reduced to the status of an influence in defec- 
tion to the funky and experimental artists now working. 


Again, the blues found a group of patrons with Ray Bryant, 
Milt Jackson, Ramsey Lewis and others. Although there is little 
danger of the blues ever going out of existence without taking the 
whole of jazz with it, it is customary every so often that various 
artists in more or less direct competition with the field should raise 
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claims that the music played is no longer jazz, but sterile, or long- 
hair. This may be one underlying cause of this new school’s popu- 
larity; the musicians mainly use blues as thematic material and 
have drawn on innovations in style to present it as a fresh sound. 
While largely night-club in atmosphere, this sound is an admitted 
influence on some of the best modern musicians. 


There is a definite relation between this idea and the rise of 
groups in the “down-home” feeling, especially Mose Allison, a 
Mississippi-born pianist and singer who reworks his native mate- 
rial in a Bop-tinged style and warm, pastoral setting. Recent records 
by his trio such as Back Country Suite and Creek Bank show his 
ideas clearly in a stark and rawly moving manner. Jimmy Giuffre 
has recorded several extended works along these lines, notably 
Crawdad Suite and Western Suite, and contributes a deep feeling 
to what could easily be trite material. The influence is reflected also 
in Alabama Concerto performed by Julian Adderley and most of 
Ramsey Lewis and Jimmy Smith. 


It may be an indication that the existing forms of jazz did not 
provide sufficient scope for the progressive musicians in the ’fifties 
that they have turned to exploring the possibilities of instrumenta- 
tion in small groups. The J. J. Johnson-Kai Winding group showed 
this and at the same time explored the place of trombones as an 
effective combo solo instrument. This also removed the emphasis 
on rhythm. Other groups followed suit, Mulligan’s piano-less quar- 
tet, Giuffre’s reed-trombone-guitar trio, Thelonious Monk’s brief 
orchestra and others began a new search for variety. But stable 
groups seemed to have little trouble moving around in their own 
patterned formats. The real progress in orchestration has been 
made by one man, outside the small group limits. Gil Evans, in three 
Columbia albums and two on World-Pacific, has given new poten- 
tial to large groups. Up until his time, the section instruments as 
such were more or less regarded as constants in orchestral equa- 
tions. Evans has always managed to make them variables, and this, 
coupled with a fertile and experienced imagination has made his 
reputation and that of many of the sidemen working with him. His 
arrangements of Porgy and Bess and Sketches of Spain are already 
influencing the combos using the material. 


It is almost impossible to predict what directions jazz will take 
next. Currently there are several experimental musicians, who 
largely on their own are likely to change much of what has been 
changed so recently. Thelonious Monk, the symbol of rugged indi- 
vidualism in jazz, is habitually about five years ahead of the people 
he is working with. His famous compositions, among them Round 
About Midnight, Well You Needn’t, and Straight, No Chaser are 
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all achieved in solid frames, but the real progress is made in har- 
mony and an uncanny sense of rhythm. 


Another pianist, Lennie Tristano, has been one of the few 
prime influences who is seldom recorded. His work with Lee Konitz 
and a few Capitol sides have been enough to establish him, and he 
has brought a well-comprehended conservatory influence to the 
modernists who have been able to work with him. And lastly among 
the experimentalists is Charles Mingus, the closest jazz has come 
to producing a technically perfect bassist. He is a composer of great 
feeling and beauty, and an arranger who gives to every individual 
piece a new store of strength and communication. He has issued at 
most ten albums, yet as he correctly points out, every piece is dif- 
ferent. Apparently his innovations extend in every direction at his 
disposal, and his group is only five or six men as a rule. Yet in his 
work of the last two or three years he has made progress possible 
only to a great musical mind, and a man thoroughly dedicated to 
the demands, traditions and revolutions of his profession. 


The last group that it is easy to generalize about is often de- 
scribed as being on the fringes of jazz, but has been making itself 
more and more widely heard. Vaguely, its members are the musi- 
cians who have been altering the external sound of jazz. The night- 
club musicians, as Shearing, Billy Taylor, and Ahmad Jamal, subtly 
arrange their music to be heard on more than one level. However 
this may prove, ethically, the result is that serious and generally 
productive music is made definitely attractive, almost commer- 
cially-toned. Taylor, by far the most serious of the three, is a post- 
Bop pianist with a sharply defined touch and an execution that 
permits injection of classical references almost at will. Ahmad 
Jamal, a recently discovered pianist, has the same clarity of tone 
and an almost abstract sense of note placement. Miles Davis has 
claimed him for an influence and the reason is probably shown 
from Jamal’s feeling for pattern and effective repetition. George 
Shearing, an established performer since the late ’forties, is noted 
for his integrated quintet sound, using vibes, guitar and Afro-Cuban 
drum arrangements to augment his locked-hands solo style on 
piano. Recently the large body of his work has been of a commer- 
cial nature. 


The confidence of foreign instrumentation has also been no- 
ticeable lately. Fred Kaz has introduced Oriental percussion to his 
piano-led group, and received the credit due an experimenter. Chico 
Hamilton has been more successful in this way. His adoption of 
“sprung drumming” techniques, loosely that of communicating 
rhythm that is not actually stated, has given him the ability to feel 
near-Eastern rhythms and harmonies and successfully blend them 
with the West Coast traditions and sound. More in the ordinary vein 
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are Yusef Lateef and Ahned-Abdul Malik, who have adopted Bop to 
Oriental frames, retaining the usual patterns of improvisation. With 
these last the influence has been superficial but effective as far as it 
went. Jazz is generally only effective when it is in contact with the 
blues and American folk-music. 


The future of small-group jazz in the sixties can only be specu- 
lated on at best. The current interests seem to be in advanced 
melodic and harmonic comprehension, and the atonal and twelve 
tone works of recent European music. Duke Ellington wisely pointed 
out in the forties that the jazz musician of the future would come 
out of a conservatory. The nature of jazz today, demanding and 
profound for both musicians and audience, proves this to some ex- 
tent. Two new and controversial artists are the sole indicators of a 
definite trend. Ornette Coleman, a self-taught alto saxophonist, has 
been leading and recording with a quartet that has violently split 
critics into intolerant camps. The group, rhythm plus trumpeter 
Don Cherry with Coleman leading, seems to be held together only 
by a supernatural rapport and a unified rejection of convention. 
But this rejection is careful, and designed, in the words of the 
leader, to produce “free music.” Three largely successful albums 
demonstrate that Coleman is not a commercial artist but a dedi- 
cated, sensitive musician. The other artist, Cecil Taylor, is a pianist 
leading a group of MJQ format and paralleling Coleman’s artistic 
license. Taylor’s liner notes on his single album to date tend to make 
him a lonely rebel who is supporting the heavens of future jazz on 
his shoulders, but the music itself, after the patient listening re- 
quired, show him to be a direct and honest experimenter in the 
tradition of Charlie Parker and Thelonious Monk. 


Jazz, perhaps the most volatile art form going, has a tremen- 
dous social significance in that it reflects the complete immediate 
and general surroundings of the artist. Jazz is constantly changing, 
and has finally established a sufficiently close rapport with its 
audience that both can change simultaneously. Whether these 
changes are good or not must be answered by the society responsible 
for jazz. 
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Letter Man 


Step up and study me: 

small caesar-head centered 
squarely on football 

shoulders, the walnut mind 
wrinkling between the sunny eyes 
is decently out of sight, 

but [ll show you august loins 
flexing, even purring for admiration 
because my flesh is terrific, 

yes, my flesh is specific, 

and only in season to be denied. 


Watch me skip rope, swing 

into a tune of echoing confidence, 
I'll even confess to athlete’s foot 
forever cured by grinning gamely, 
show you my heels clamped 
categorically on a fine here-after 
made for men all-mortal, 
chalking up heaven like 

a batting average, and 

forgive me, but I can 

brag of God as 

a genuine sponsor. 

Step up folks, and meet 

the buddy of God. 


—David Cornel DeJong 
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Frank Murphy 


New Southern Fiction: 


Urban or Agrarian? 


Tobacco Road is dead. Long live Tobacco Road. 


Nostalgic Yankee readers of Erskine Caldwell are today in- 
formed by proud Georgians that Tobacco Road is buried beneath a 
four-lane super highway, over which travel each day suburbanite 
businessmen more concerned with the Dow-Jones average than with 
the cotton crop. Thus we are compelled to face the urbanization of 
the South—an urbanization which, despite its dramatic and over- 
whelming effects upon the Southern culture, has been utterly ig- 
nored by the bulk of Southern writers. Indeed, it seems that only 
in today’s Southern fiction does Tobacco Road, with all the tradi- 
tional trimmings of sowbelly and cornbread and mint juleps, con- 
tinue to live—but only as a weary, overexploited phantom. 


Those writers known collectively as the “Southern school” have 
received accolades from even those critics least prone to eulogize; 
according to many critics, in fact, the South has led the North in 
literature since the Civil War, both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Such writers as William Faulkner and Robert Penn Warren have 
led the field of somewhat less important writers in a sort of post- 
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bellum renaissance. It is interesting, however, that despite this 
strong upsurge in Southern writing, almost none of the writers has 
forsaken the firmly entrenched concept of the white-suited big- 
daddy colonel sipping a mint julep as he silently recounts the reve- 
nue from the season’s cotton and tobacco crops; of the stereotyped 
Negro servants chanting hymns as they plow the fields; of these and 
a host of other antiquated legends that deny the South its progres- 
sive leaps of the past century. This is not to say that the South is no 
longer agrarian; such a statement would be the rankest form of 
oversimplification. But the South is, and has been for the past cen- 
tury, engaged in a wide-sweeping urbanization which, oddly enough, 
is not reflected in its literature. 


In 1900 the South was only 15% urban; in 1950 it had become 
47.1% urban. In a mere half-century the South has more than tripled 
its urban status. There is a New South emerging, a South losing the 
folksy traditions of an agrarian society with the rapidity of an 
avalanche—especially within recent decades. As the New South 
snowballs toward further urbanization, it becomes more and more 
homogeneous with the North—a tendency which Willard Thorp 
terms “Yankeefication,” as evidenced in such cities as Charlotte, 
Birmingham, and Houston. It is said that, even at the present stage 
of Southern urbanization, such a city as Atlanta is not distinctly 
unlike Columbus or Trenton. Undoubtedly even the old Southern 
stalwart Richmond has felt the new wind: William Styron mentions 
in his latest novel an avenue named for Bankhead McGruder, a 
Civil War general, now renamed, in typical California fashion, 
“Buena Vista Terrace.” The effects of television and other mass 
media are erasing regional dialects and localisms with a startling 
force. As for progress, the “backward South” can boast of Baton 
Rouge, which increased its population between 1940 and 1950 by 
two hundred and sixty-two percent, to 126,000, the second largest 
growth of the period for all cities over 25,000. 


The field, then, is ripe for new Southerners to step to the fore 
and write of this twentieth-century phenomenon, the Southern 
Yankeefication: the new urban economy, the city-dweller, the pains 
of transition, the labor problems; the list is, obviously, endless. But 
these sources have not been tapped. Truman Capote is still reveling 
in Southern Gothicism, exaggerating the old Southern legends into 
something beautiful and grotesque, but as unreal as—or even more 
unreal than—yesterday. William Styron, while facing the changing 
economy with a certain uneasy reluctance, insists he is not to be 
classified as a Southern writer and yet includes traditional South- 
ern concepts in everything he publishes. Even the great god Faulk- 
ner, the South’s one probable contender for literary immortality, 
has little concerned himself with these matters; such are simply 
not within his bounded province. 
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Where are the writers to treat of these changes? Has the agrari- 
an tradition become such an addiction that the switch to urbanism 
is somehow dreaded or unwanted? Perhaps present writers hyp- 
notically cling to the older order because they consider it useful and 
reliable through repeated testings over the decades. Lacking the 
pioneer spirit necessary to write of a new economy, these writers 
seem to be contenting themselves with an old one that is now as 
defunct as Confederate money. 


An example of the changes which have crept over the Southern 
region may be seen in the Southern Negro’s quest for a position in 
the white-dominated society, a problem that has been reflected in 
regional fiction especially since 1865. Today the Negro must discover 
his role in an industrialized South, which indicates that the racial 
aspect of the Southern dilemma hasn’t changed radically, but rather 
has gradually come to be reflected in this new context, this new 
coat of paint. The Negro faces as much, if not more, difficulty in 
fitting himself into an urban economy as he did in an agrarian one. 
This represents a gradual change in an ever-present social problem. 
But there have been abrupt changes as well: the sit-ins, the picket 
lines, the bus strikes—all of these were unheard-of even ten years 
ago. Today’s evidence, such as the fact that only three Southern 
states (South Carolina, Alabama and Mississippi) still openly defy 
integration, would have astounded many of yesterday’s Southerners 
into speechlessness. 


Other examples of gradual changes that have affected the Negro 
have been his moving up, row by row, in the busses; his requesting, 
and often getting, higher wages, better working conditions, better 
schools—changes that were slowly emerging even before the Su- 
preme Court decision of 1954. Then came this decision, which sped 
the process of gaining equality (or perhaps hindered it; only his- 
torical evolution will determine which): an abrupt change. 


Since 1954 the Negro’s desire for social justice has led to an 
ironically anarchical rebellion. He has frequently refused to move 
from white lunch counters, refused to obey local laws which he con- 
siders unjust, while in other cases he has appealed to federal laws. 
This bold self-assertion, after decades of humble subservience, is 
indeed a twentieth-century phenomenon, an abrupt change in the 
Southern way of existence. A new order is thrusting itself into 
being. A new South is emerging after the post-bellum years of hesi- 
tation, uncertainty, and lack of action from the Negro in defining 
his new role in the amorphously defined socio-political organizations 
of the white man. 


The modern Negro has not made a decisive debut into Southern 
fiction. It is clear that, while most writers enjoy picturing the Negro 
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as a woolly-headed, humble old agrarian who mutters “yassuhs” 
and “sho’ nufs” with blissful deference to his white employer (or, 
in Old South terms, “massuh”), this stereotype is doomed to become 
in reality as obsolete as Caldwell’s Lester. While there may still be 
many Faulknerian Lucas Beauchamps scattered through the rural 
South, such men appear to be a vanishing breed. Writers openly 
admit that the Negro is easier to write than the white man; but they 
obviously mean by this, not a Negro personality, but a Negro type. 
Presenting an individualized Negro character, it would seem, is one 
of the most difficult assignments a Southern writer could tackle; 


and the success of such an endeavor is, as suggested above, glaringly 
rare. 


Just as the Negro situation points up the gradual and abrupt 
changes affecting Southern life, it also points up the non-represen- 
tation of urbanism in Southern literature. The book concerned with 
the Negro’s role in an urban society is rare indeed; recently only 
Keith Wheeler’s novel, Peaceable Lane, has openly faced the 
problem. 


All but the most rabid of Confederate flag wavers admit that 
the Old Southern tradition is defunct in actuality and sigh that its 
passing was accompanied by the disappearance of many genteel 
and aristocratic traditions of the reputedly languid ante-bellum 
way of life. Many earlier writers, mourning the demise of the old 
order, tended to romanticize and exaggerate this “gracious Old 
South” imagery, creating such lasting impressions as Margaret 
Mitchell’s “Tara” plantation. Modern writers, who are supposed to 
keep their fingers firmly upon the pulse of their subjects, insist 
upon drawing out this legend, prolonging its burial, when it well 
deserves a rest after the overexploitation of the past century. Per- 
haps these writers have been too deeply moved by this romanticiz- 
ing; but they can hardly deny that, exaggerated or not, the old 
panorama is dead. As John T. Westbrook says in his article, “Twi- 
light of Southern Regionalism” (Southwest Review, Winter, 1957): 
“. . . The miasmal mausoleum where an Old South, already too 
minutely autopsied in prose and poetry, should be left to rest in 
peace, forever dead and (let us fervently hope) forever done with.” 


Westbrook further bemoans the Southern writers’ creation of 
an unreal image of their homeland, which is too readily assimilated 
by both foreign readers and visiting Yankees: 


Our northerner is suspicious of all this crass evidence [of urbaniza- 
tion] presented to his senses. It bewilders and befuddles him. He is 
too deeply steeped in William Faulkner and Robert Penn Warren. 
The fumes of progress are in his nose and the bright steel of in- 
dustry towers before his eyes, but his heart is away in Yoknapataw- 
pha County with razorback hogs and night riders. On this trip to 
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the South he wants, above all else, to sniff the effluvium of back- 
woods-and-sand-hill subhumanity and to see at least one barn 
burn at midnight. 


Obviously, such a Northern tourist’s purpose is somewhat akin to a 
child’s experience with Disneyland: he wants to see a world of 
make-believe. 


In the meantime, while the South has been undergoing this 
phenomenal modernization that is so disappointing to the curious 
Yankee, Southern writers have certainly done little to reflect and 
promote their region’s progress. Willard Thorp, in his new book 
American Writing in the Twentieth Century, observes, quite validly 
it seems: 


. . . Certain subjects are conspicuously absent or have been only 
lightly touched. No southern novelist has dcne for Atlanta or Bir- 
mingham what Herrick, Dreiser, and Farrell did for Chicago or 
Dos Passos did for New York . .. There are almost no fictional 
treatments of the industrialized south. 


Not a single Southern author, major or minor, has made the urban 
problems of an urban South his primary source material. 


Faulkner, for one, appears to be safe from the accusing fingers 
of all assailants in this regard. Faulkner culminates the Southern 
legend perhaps more masterfully than it has ever been, or could 
ever be, done. He has made it his, and his it remains, irrevocably. 
He treats it with a mythological, universal application. 


As his disciples boast, even though his emphasis is elsewhere, 
Faulkner does show his awareness of the changing order of the 
South quite keenly, as can be proven by a quick recalling of his 
Sartoris and Snopes families. Even two decades ago in Go Down, 
Moses Faulkner was looking to the more urban future with a glim- 
mer of hope that through its youth and its new way of life the 
South might be reborn and the curse of slavery erased from its soil. 
Yet his concern even here is with a slowly changing socio-economic 
order in general, and he never deals with such specific aspects of 
this change as the urban and industrial impact. 


Faulkner traces, in his vast and overpowering saga of Yokna- 
patawpha County, the gradual changes which seep into the South, 
building layer upon layer of minute, subtle innovation which even- 
tually tend largely to hide the Old Way. Thus Faulkner reminds 
us, and wisely, that the “new” South has gradually evolved out of 
the Old South, and consequently its agrarian roots persist. Yet he 
presents a realm of source material which may well serve other 
writers if not himself: the problems with which a New South must 
grapple in groping through a blind adolescence into the maturity of 
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urbanization. With new mechanization the modern farmer must 
perform the work of six men: a machine stands between the 
agrarian and his soil. The thousands of city migrants who desert 
the farms yearly must readjust with even greater stress and ten- 
sion: the sacred wilderness is gradually surrendering to suburbs 
and research parks and industrial areas. One can imagine the 
literary possibilities of such adjustments as these alone. Faulkner, 
while suggesting this possibility, has never really employed it; to 
him, urbanization and mechanization are but a distant thundering, 
unrealized and, when once mentioned, ignored. 


The minor writers, less entitled than Faulkner, it would seem, 
to clasp the Old South to their bosoms, also preserve the agrarian 
tradition. Less able to present the real Southern dilemma without 
sentimentalization and comparative superficiality, these writers, 
too, ignore the New South. 


William Styron, perhaps the most important of the newer crop 
of Southern writers, comes perhaps closest to facing the modern 
situation. He is, at least, transitional: he sets his characters against 
a background which echoes both the provincial Negro-White rela- 
tionships and the industrial shipyards of Port Warwick. He faces 
the New South somewhat reluctantly, like a cave-dweller blinking 
in the sunlight. He presents in Lie Down in Darkness the modern 
lawyer, the suburban way of life, the daughter who might have 
come from Illinois as easily as from Virginia. Yet in Styron the old 
traditions still assert themselves with an uncanny persistence—like 
the voice of Milton Loftis’ dead father, which booms out in italicized 
majesty from the past, beating the proverbial drums for patrician 
morality with a self-assurance that is distinctly Southern in nature. 
Styron’s Negro maid, too, is but a slightly modernized Faulknerian 
Dilsey, who bends and sways in emotional ecstasy to the preachings 
of Daddy Faith just as her people must have been doing since the 
ante-bellum days. She is also baptized to redeem the stains of 
family disintegration and suicide—a markedly Southern value. 
Nevertheless, Styron’s characters are not quite so deeply branded as 
“Southerners” as those of other fiction writers such as Capote, 
Faulkner, or Tennessee Williams. 


Styron’s characters are grappling with adjustment, just as in 
reality the Southern people are doing; but his characters’ adjust- 
ments are on a more individual, personalized basis: an adjustment 
to one’s self and to one’s companions in a loveless world. His theme 
is not illustrated within an urban setting or even with strictly urban 
problems. Perhaps Styron is, as he suggested in his Paris Review 
interview, striving for a certain universality, as most writers are; 
but the very fact that he does not choose to exhibit his themes 
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within urban settings illustrates the presence of this dichotomy of 
new writers and the New South. 


Styronesque characters are totally unlike those of Dos Passos, 
for example, who are caught up in the very teeth of the Urban 
Monster. Dos Passos portrays in his U.S.A. trilogy the failure of man 
to grapple with the monsters of his own creation: the bureaucracy, 
the rep-tape big business, the industry—in short, the extremes of 
urban growth in the North. In The Big Money, for example, Mary 
French destroys herself in attempting to help the millions of unem- 
ployed who are starving in the face of utter disregard from “the 
Big City.” Even Henry Ford is represented in the same book as 
seeking refuge from the very sound of Ford automobiles whizzing 
near his mansion in his later years. The protagonist of the book, 
Charley Anderson, rises from obscurity to economic greatness and 
finally to nothingness within himself. But as Thorp stated in the 
quotation mentioned previously, no Southern writer has tackled a 
viewpoint such as Dos Passos’ although the South is positively in 
just such a situation; that is, it is already sufficiently urban to have 
met with these very problems, a truth all too readily substantiated 
through any public welfare office. 


Besides Styron there is Truman Capote, who retreats entirely 
from transitionalism. Capote revels in the Gothic aspects of South- 
ernism with a fervent and pronounced disregard for anything out- 
side these possibilities. He carries the Gothic element a step further 
even than such writers as Tennessee Williams: he exaggerates his 
grotesques, such as Cousin Randolph and Idabel in Other Voices, 
Other Rooms, until they are no longer believable as characters, but 
only as weird sticks which he wields with his own personality. 
Capote’s Gothic characters are all apparent projections of his own 
makeup: the author shows through with transparent clarity in 
every page, every line. 


For example, his massing of Southernalia is so extremely exag- 
gerated that by comparison Tennessee Williams’ Gothicism seems 
as raw and primitive as Stephen Crane’s first naturalistic attempts 
in Maggie. In Other Voices, Other Rooms there is a perfumed male 
homosexual who delights in bluejay feathers and is obsessed with 
dolls and female impersonations; another character lies paralyzed 
in an upstairs bedroom and signals for help by dropping tennis balls 
down the stairway from his bed. There is overgrown foliage and a 
sinking house. There is an old prophet who lives in a deserted, sup- 
posedly haunted hotel, and a Negro man named Jesus Fever who is 
so old he moves cautiously lest his bones shatter. Capote, then, 
would apparently be the very last of Southern writers to willingly 
forsake the Old South; he is having far too much merriment in 
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draping his work with its tattered remains—and he has been suc- 
cessful with it as well. 


This reluctance to face the new economy is not a recent occur- 
rence, either. Even the lady who prided herself on writing “the first 
work of genuine realism to appear in Southern fiction,” Ellen Glas- 
gow, born in 1874, felt a certain queasiness in eyeing the changing 
order. As Thorp reports in his previously mentioned book: 


However ardently Miss Glasgow wished for a New South she was 
frequently dismayed by what economic progress was doing to her 
region. Some of her most despicable characters are men who have 
made money since the Civil War but are without principles or 
manners or taste. Though she had tried to imagine a new order... 
with faith in the future in reality she saw little to admire in what 
the new century had brought... . 


Virginia’s great lady was not the only fiction writer of the earlier 
period to feel this way, either. As Thorp says of the characters of 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts of Kentucky, “They are in awe of cities 
and crowds and before elegant people . . . They know little of what 
is happening beyond the horizon which is blocked by a Kentucky 
mountain.” Obviously, these ladies lacked that avant-garde sense 
of the future which, for instance, Gertrude Stein so boldly mani- 
fested. 


The list of agrarian-as-opposed-to-urban writing is endless: 
Margaret Mitchell’s Civil War plantation life; Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings’ The Yearling; Jesse Stuart’s Kentucky mountain life; 
DuBose Heyward’s Catfish Row; Erskine Caldwell’s Jeeter Lester 
and Ty Ty. 


Every new writer who appears on the Southern scene writes of 
farmers or small-towners and the provincial way of life that charac- 
terizes this rapidly vanishing Southern legend. Guy Owen does just 
this in his recently published first novel Season of Fear, which is 
set, in the expected manner, on a Southern tobacco farm. 


What is behind this mysterious tendency to ignore urban set- 
tings and problems in Southern fiction? Although it has been con- 
sidered that modern writers simply lack the pioneer spirit to for- 
sake old concepts, such is hardly a flattering explanation. Perhaps 
writers choose for subjects that which they know best, and perhaps 
most of them grew up when the South was still predominantly 
rural. Or perhaps writers consider rural settings the best back- 
grounds for their themes, the best illustrations for what they have 
to say. Yet this seems unsatisfactory; for, as it has been shown, 
Southern problems now tend to be removing themselves to an urban 
setting and away from the farms. The very transition from the one 
to the other is part of the modern Southern problem, as has also 
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been shown. If the writer absorbs his environment, however, we 
may hopefully expect a newer crop of writers who will express the 


present dilemmas of urban life. The new South is unexplored ter- 
ritory. 


It is to be hoped that within the next decade—perhaps sooner— 
there will be another Southern renaissance in literature, in which 
writers will no longer concern themselves with the Old South: the 
dirt roads and liberated Negroes, corn whiskey and barn burnings, 
sweaty overalls and tobacco worms; in which the writers will turn 
to the new-predominant aspect of Southern life, the transition to 
an urban culture, and face with a fresh approach and a realistic 
consciousness the.ever-expanding panorama of problems the South 
must face in its transition to an urban, industrial economy. 











A Night “Landscape” 


In the lower left-hand corner 

of an album landscape 

I am walking thru a dark park 
with a noted nymphomaniac 


We are talking as we walk 
of various villainies 
of church and state 


The moon makes hairless nudes 


An alabaster girl upon her back 
becomes a body made of soap 
beneath a wet gypsy 


We are talking as we walk 
of various villainies 
Suddenly we rush 


thru a bent gate 
into the hot grass 


one more tree 
falls in the forest 


—Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
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Ellin Smalley 





Il faut étre toujours ivre. Tout est 1a: c’est l’unique question. 
Pour ne pas sentir l’horrible fardeau du Temps qui brise vos 


épaules et vous penche vers la terre, il faut vous enivrer sans 
tréve. 


Mais de quoi? De vin, de poésie, ou de vertu, a votre guise. 
Baudelaire 


Ronald Baer sat back in his chair and nudged a passing cat with 
the tip of his very expensive square-toed glistening black shoe. He 
did not like cats very well and Serge had twelve of them at last 
count. Ronald Baer thought of the difficulties of life, and sighed. 


“Want more beer?” said Serge amiably. 


“Not right now, thank you, Serge.” 
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“I got wine too. Mrs. Cabot gave it me. Ronald, you didn’t come 
here to drink and visit my cats. I think I know what you want. 
You want to see Lermontov.” 


“For a sculptor you can be unusually perceptive about people 
sometimes, Serge. You are right. I must see Lermontov. As soon 
as possible. It is very important.” 


“Nothing is important to Alexei. You know him.” 


“Well, if thirty thousand dollars isn’t important to a man he 
ought to get a new set of values.” 


“You being unfair to him, Ronald. He wants nothing. What can 
he do with thirty thousand dollars? Impress people? There is 
nobody left for him to impress now except God.” 


Ronald Baer gazed at the cheap thick-glassed dishwater- 
smeared tumbler he held in his hand. Holding it up and looking 
over the edge of it he saw Serge, sitting across from him, tranquilly 
biting on his pipe and gazing interestedly at the cat that Ronald 
Baer had just nudged with his foot. In appearance Serge was one 
of the last remaining genuine Nineteenth Century-type artists. He 
was a massive hulk of a man; he looked power. Full beard, pipe, 
corduroy trousers, flowing tie, heavy farmer’s boots—Serge had 
them all. He even had a sensitive ugly face and bright eyes to go 
with them. He looked so much the artist imitated that nobody ever 
dreamed he was the artist genuine; it was too impossible. Serge 
was the highest paid most successful modern sculptor in the world. 
He was rich, but he was not famous. Lermontov was the famous 
one. The name of Lermontov was known to people who could not 
tell the difference between a Leonardo and a Grandma Moses, and 
who didn’t care a damn whether they could or not anyway. 


Ronald Baer said, “Well, you know, our Museum has the most 
representative collection of Lermontov’s work in the world. We 
have at least one really good picture from each of his periods, all 
the way back to the Yellow. For years he refused to sell Young 
Girls at Argenteuil because he said he liked it. Now, suddenly, out 
of the blue, after having the painting on his kitchen wall for 
fourteen years, he decides to sell it! No official announcement has 
been made yet, and the newspapers don’t know a thing about it. 
But already, for a month now, fifteen different people have been 
angling for it. The crux of the matter is that we stated a price and 
he cabled back that it was too low. One of his crazy cables. It was 
not only in three languages, Russian, French and Spanish, but the 
spelling was so bad I could hardly make out which words were 
supposed to be Spanish and which French. I really do not see why 


he can’t send me cables in English! He knows I don’t understand 
Russian.” 


“Did he say why the price too low?” 


“Yes, he said his godmother has died and he has to pay for the 
funeral. He is just playing games with us; every museum director 
in the world knows that Lermontov’s godmother dies, and has a 
very expensive funeral, at least ten times a year. And for ‘god- 
mother’ in the cable he writes ‘mére de dieu.’ Anyway, I’m afraid 
that Chicago is going to get the picture. I think Dutton is just 
crazy enough to meet Lermontov’s price. I must see Lermontov 
and talk to him about this, and I need your help, Serge. You know 
how it is with me and Anne-Marie. And that secretary of his, Jean 
Claude! He is impossible! No, I must see Lermontov, and him only.” 


“I don’t like Jean Claude either. But too bad you don’t get on 
with Alexei better.” 


Serge, who had been a fellow art student of Lermontov’s in 
Petrograd when it was still called that, was one of the few men in 
the world who called Lermontov by his first name. The general 
public, that majority of humanity whom the minority have for 
centuries been frantically trying to predict, did not even know 
what Lermontov’s first name was. To them he was simply Lermon- 
tov, as you would talk of a king. Serge was also the only man in 
the world who was invited to elegant dinner parties and asked to 
strip to the waist after dinner. This was because he had a tattoo 
on his back (his chest was much too hairy, they had gleefully 
decided on that drunken evening) done by Lermontov, and signed. 
In his younger days before settling down to painting Lermontov 
had experimented with art in all its forms. 


Ronald Baer sighed again. “Serge, I know it is. I know it is. 
I’ve tried to get on with him. God knows I’ve tried, but this isn’t 
the question in point right now. It’s this painting that I am worried 
about. If he’ll meet our price, he can throw me out of the house 
afterwards.” 


Serge looked at the spare, precise, handsome man sitting across 
from him. Ronald Baer seldom smiled—and then with irony. He 
was one of those neat cold scholarly men who, though they work 
hard, and marry, and drink, and even have love affairs with women 
foolish enough to love them, seem to. have a certain spark of 
innocence and originality and perception gone from their lives. You 
look at them and wonder if they ever really have any fun. Serge 
was a dirty unkempt old man who drank too much and lived in a 
shabby apartment and had to wash his dishes in the bathtub. But 
the spark was.in him, and it always would be. Serge shook his head 
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and thought again how strange this was, how really funny: Ronald 
Baer was beyond any doubt the world authority on Lermontov’s 
work, he had written six books on Lermontov, and yet he couldn’t 
get on with him. It was ridiculous. 


Ronald Baer looked and talked like a complex man. In truth 
he was not one. The spark of Lermontov, and Serge, and all 
originals, had never been in him, never in all his life. But it had 
never been necessary to him. Basically Ronald Baer was an affec- 
tionate, good-hearted man, as much of a hedonist as any other, who 
unconsciously looked with envy upon people who were really as 
simple as he was, but were lucky enough or foolish enough to be 
able to expose their simplicity to the world. The facade of com- 
plexity over simplicity is one of the most wearying of all the 
facades, while that of simplicity over complexity is natural and 
easy, and has the advantage of being much more mystifying and 
interesting to the curious observer—which Serge, as far as Ronald 
Baer was concerned, certainly was not. True affection, blessedly 
stupid and unconsidered, prevents by its nature correct observa- 
tion. Serge liked Ronald Baer but found him hopelessly complex. 


“Well, Ronald, what you want me to do? He will not leave 
France, you have to go there. You willing to go?” 


“Yes, of course I am.” 


“Well, I can write him letter. But I don’t know if he read it. 
He gets around twenty letters a day. Some days he just throws 
them all out. Says if there is anything important they will write 
again.” 


“Couldn’t you go there? He’ll see you without question. Tell 
him the situation, how important it is, and sort of pave the way 
for me. You know. It might be worth your while.” 


The pipe came out from the bush of beard and a hand swooped 
down and scooped up a kitten. He fondled the kitten, lost in his big 
hands, and then held it up in front of him and looked into its little 
scrunched-up face. 


“Ronald, I don’t speak English so good. I think it is ugly lan- 
guage. I like soft language. But I’m not stupid. When you say 
might be worth my while you mean you might buy some of my 
work for your little waxworks museum for a higher price than 
ordinary. Well, you can go to hell. And I wish you stay there. I 
like you, Ronald. I known you for a long time, and in basic I think 
you are a good man. But I am famous artist now. And I got my 
freedom. I got my freedom now not to lie and cheat and be bribed 
any more. So I’m telling you to go to hell.” 
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There was silence. Ronald Baer pressed his lips together and 
inwardly cursed all artists. He cursed this dank room, smelling of 
wet plaster and clay, and he cursed the crawling cats, and the dirty 
glass he held, and the big black high-topped farmer’s boots, sticking 


out towards him like a weapon ready for use but still sheathed. 
Then he said firmly, 


“You’ve got me wrong, Serge. You are jumping to conclusions. 
I am not trying to bribe you, so calm down. I hadn’t finished what 
I wanted to say. I meant that when you are in Paris you could talk 
to Donzé about the things he’s got of yours. I’ve told him they are 
not properly lighted, and so has George Cabot. But he won’t listen. 


He will listen to you. Every sculpture he’s got of yours in that place 
should be moved.” 


Serge smiled. “No, you were not trying to bribe me. You were 
just testing a little. You bloody awful liar, Ronald. You had your 
eye on that piece over there in the corner ever since you sat down. 
It is not for sale. I’m doing it for a little boy, a friend of mine. I 
love children. This little boy is like a flower. He makes me cry, 
because makes me think of my own little boy. At this age, they 
were very like.” 


“What happened to your boy?” asked Ronald Baer, relieved 
that the subject of bribery had been by-passed for the moment. 


“The Germans killed him.” 


He heaved himself out of his chair and lurched over to get 
some more beer. “Well,” he called out, “Now we got clear that you 
a crook and me one too, since takes a crook to know a crook, about 
Alexei. I can’t go to France because I haven’t got time, and I can’t 
work over there. Is impossible.” He came back with a can of beer 
in each hand. “But I got an idea. There is fellow I know, in Paris 
now, who knows Alexei and Alexei might listen to him. He is old 
Nazi, got put in prison by the chaps at Nuremberg. He was just 
like that” (he crooked two fingers together) “with Goring. He is 
rotten, but Alexei likes him because says he has wit. Alexei hates 
reading, but he says this fellow has wit like Voltaire, and he likes 
to listen to him. And you know how stupid Alexei is about politics! 
If he met Jesus Christ and Hitler standing side by side he wouldn’t 
know which was which.” 


“T don’t think there’s too much chance of that.” 


“Well, you want me to write to this chap and tell him to talk 
to Alexei for you?” 


The usual pale translucent surface of Ronald Baer’s face had 
intensified itself as he thought of this unknown corrupt individual, 
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and he suddenly looked quite pallid. “No! No, no, no! I don’t want 
to have dealings with anybody like that. It is out of the. question. 
Serge, you will have to go! You must! You won’t have to spend 
much time over there! You can fly both ways.” 


“No, I’m no good at travelling! I get airsick, seasick, carsick, 
everything sick. Even walking makes me sick. I never take exer- 
cise, I don’t believe in it. No, Ronald, I can’t go, for thousand 
reasons. I will write to Alexei, I will talk to him on the phone, I 
will send cables. But I will not go. Anyhow, if I did go, it might 
be useless! You can’t predict Alexei. If he is in bad mood, it is 
hopeless. He doesn’t care for anything! Not people, not money, 
nothing! He is sick of the world. I don’t blame him. You know what 
he said to me one time, many years ago? We were drunk, those 
years we were drunk half the time it seems, and he said: ‘There is 
no such thing as an artist. An artist is just somebody who spits 
from higher up.’” 


Ronald Baer squirmed in his chair. He didn’t care for this kind 
of thing, not at all. Art to him now was lighting, and placing on 
walls, and money, and taking rich—when referring to them, one 
said “wealthy”—women to tea. It hadn’t always been like that. 
Once, happily, there had been feeling, and color, and beauty, and 
excitement. He still got pleasure from looking at pictures; after 
all, they were his life, but now the pleasure was rotted with con- 
sideration. Now the mechanics of his well-adjusted and highly 
successful life had begun to engulf him and he was drowning, 
slowly, and he didn’t like being made to think about it. Nothing, 
not death even, would ever engulf Lermontov. Why, when he died 
the prices of his work would shoot right up. 


The reason that Ronald Baer and Lermontov did not get on 
was transparent, even to Ronald Baer himself: God says take what 
you want, but pay for it. Lermontov was still haggling over the 
price. Ronald Baer had paid up long ago, and gotten fleeced in the 
bargain. 


He looked across the room at the corduroy trousers and the 
worn grimy jacket with leather patches on the elbows. He looked 
at the eyes, shining with drunkenness now, and he decided he had 
better say something quick. He was afraid to be silent any longer. 
So he said, “I wish I could know him as you do.” 


“Well. He is strange. Of course he is a Russian, and that 
explains part. You think of him as artist. I think of him as friend. 
You see his work, then him. I see him first. I don’t even like his 
work much. He saved my life one time, in Brussels. I got my head 
cut in a fight and he put me over his shoulder and carried me to 
hospital. I would have bleeded to death in the street, otherwise. 
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“He is courageous and he is noble. One time he had a dog, and 
he loved that dog like a woman. He would play with it, all day 
long, like a woman with a little baby. Then a little boy came one 
day, and this little boy had nothing. No dog. No mother or father. 
No home. No shoes. No shirt. No nothing. So Alexei gave him the 
dog. I said to him, ‘Alexei, what did you do that for? The dog is 
only going to starve to death now’ and he said ‘Perhaps. But the 
boy will not starve. He can always eat the dog.’ I said, ‘Alexei, how 
can you have no feeling? You do a good thing, you make the boy 
happy, and then you take all the good away. The boy loves the 
dog. He will never eat it.’ He said, ‘Everything is the same to me. 
I get an idea, I paint,.I am rid of the idea. Then I have it. I am 
released, but still I have it. The painting may be destroyed, but still 
I have it. I have a dog, I give it away, I am rid of it. But I still have 
the dog. Everything is ideas. My painting is sad material image of 
my idea, and the dog starving to death, or being eaten, is the same 
thing. Ideas have to be mirrored; that is tragedy of life.’” 


Ronald Baer squirmed in his chair again. He said impatiently, 
“But that isn’t right. A painting is art. A dog is life. Or part of life. 
He does not draw the correct analogy. I don’t see nobility there.” 


Serge waved his pipe in the air. “Well, he loved the dog, and 


he gave it away. It is better to do good for crazy reasons than not 
at all.” , 


“But whose good is it? The boy was perhaps given happiness 
in the form of the love of a dog, but what about the dog? He was 
condemned to die of starvation!” 


“Well, everything dies. The boy will die too. What matter how? 
We are condemned to death when born. Everything is for short 
time.” 


Ronald Baer emptied the rest of his can of beer into his glass. 
The liquid frothed up quickly, almost brimmed over, then began 
to settle. The room was beginning to stink of beer and tobacco 
smoke and the cats were beginning to wilt on the window sills. He 
wished he could leave and go to his nice clean apartment and take 
a bath and have a nice cold stiff martini, very dry. Just wave the 
vermouth bottle over the glass, that’s the thing. A fat lot of good 
it would do, Serge writing to Lermontov. You might as well write 
to Santa Claus. But writing to Santa Claus was better than not 
believing in Santa Claus at all. He said, 


“Look Serge. Will you write to Lermontov for me? If you do 
not get an answer in three weeks, assume that it was a wastebasket 
day and write again.” 
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“Sure. Sure. I write. But I warn you, Ronald, you can’t predict 
him! You may have luck, you may not.” 


“Well, I have to take that chance. I appreciate your help, Serge. 
I know you are very busy.” 


“Busy, busy! I am not busy! My work is in my mind, thank 
God.” Serge said thank God in his own way, the Russian way, and 
it did not contain irreverence. “You know my piece ‘Simon?’ You 
should, you paid me sixteen thousand dollars for it. You know 
where I got the idea for that piece? On subway, right in the middle 
of the rush hour. I saw little boy, dirty little kid, and that was 
Simon. His real name was Ignatius. They called him ‘Iggy.’ But 
don’t get wrong idea. My work is in my mind, but my mind is no 
good in France. I hate France. I hate France because I was a coward 
there, one time, in 1915. It makes me sick to think of it: a bomb was 
coming, and I couldn’t see from where, and a French boy gave me 
a push out of the way and it saved me. He got killed. He was a 
young boy, and he was in love with most beautiful girl you ever 
saw in your life. People in love are the most courageous, because 
they love everybody.” 


“But you were not being a coward if you didn’t know what 
could be done, if you didn’t know where the bomb was going to 
land.” 


“No. No. I was coward because when I felt him start to push 
me I did not get hold of his arm and pull him down with me. After 
all, what is coward? Everybody is coward. A coward is just ordinary 
man who thinks of himself first, as everybody else does, but he 
does it in situation where it shows. Well. I pay for it. I got a piece 
of my left elbow missing from it and it’s big difficulty in my work. 
Good thing I’m right-handed.” 


“Well, in spite of the French boy be glad it was your elbow 
and not your head. You’re a rich man, Serge. Very few artists are.” 


“I know. I know. But it don’t give me pleasure. I starved for 
a long time. Now I keep icebox filled with food and half of it spoils. 
One time Alexei and I lived for a month on potatoes and two 
bottles of vodka. And vodka is made from potatoes! I haven’t eaten 
potato for twenty years.” 


It was time to leave. Ronald Baer had got what he had come 
for. He had hardly dared hope that Serge would agree to go to 
France, but he had known he would agree to write. People are 
strange, he thought: it is always emotion with them. Never fact, 
never reason. They not only expect, but want, their emotions to 
mislead them to an expected happy unhappiness. To Serge his life 
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was a novel and he loved to reread it. To Ronald Baer it was a 
sordid tale signifying not much. Serge’s work was what was impor- 
tant, not the fact that he had once lived on potatoes for a month. 


Ronald Baer rose carefully and put his tumbler down on one 
corner of the cracked surface of a massive hardwood table which 
stood on the other side of the room. He said, “I must go, Serge. I 
am awfully busy with my new show. It takes an awful lot of time.” 


“Yeah, I suppose. Well it was nice to see you, Ronald. I’m 
coming to the Museum next week, Tuesday I think. I give you ring, 
maybe we could have tea?” 


“Yes, of course. Of course.” 


They got through the platitudes as quickly as possible. Ronald 
Baer did not really want to have tea with Serge at the Museum 
and he wanted to avoid any further discussion of it for the moment, 
and Serge wanted to work. 


He exited into the dark smelly corridor and began the first 
flight of stairs down. Serge lived five flights up above a laundry. 
Travelling up and down stairs is one of the wastes of time, that 
supposedly precious commodity, which is said by unimaginatively 
wise people to make up life. Actually it is not a waste of time at 
all. What does one think of on stairs? Nothing, except getting to 
the top or getting to the bottom, depending upon which direction 
one is going. But most people think of nothing most of the time. 
Time on stairs is not wasted, because one is getting somewhere. The 
fact that where one is getting is right back where one started, is 
beside the point, because that is the story of life, the story that one 
does not like to listen to because it always has a mirror in it. 


He was three flights down when he heard Serge’s voice calling 
over the balustrade. “Ronald! Come back up! Come back up!” 


He stretched his head back and saw Serge’s bearded face hang- 
ing over the rail with no body attached to it, like John the Baptist’s 
head on the tray. 


“What is it?” he called, irritated. One set of commonplaces per 
parting is enough. 


“I got something to tell you. Is important. Come back.” 


He sighed and then turned round and climbed up, the old 
stairs creaking jeeringly at his precise footfalls. Serge was standing 
in the door, his wide hulk blocking out the room behind. He was 
looking down at his pipe, fingering the bowl and studying its faint 
red glow as if it held the answers to all questions. “I just got phone 
call. Alexei is dead! He died two hours ago, of heart attack.” 
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There didn’t seem to be anything else to say. Death is death, 
the only component of life that is never questioned. The two men 
stood not three feet apart and they looked at each other’s eyes and 
each realized in horror that there was nothing between them now. 
Absolutely nothing. The death of Lermontov, instead of linking 
them in brotherly feeling at the death of one loved, had simply 
put the wall up. It was like a play where a scrim draws back and 
lights light and all of a sudden you see a wall. It was there all the 
time, a real wall, big as life, but you hadn’t seen it. In life Lermon- 
tov had been a link between them; in death he instantly became 
a commodity to one, a soul to the other. 


Ronald Baer wondered how high the prices on Lermontov’s 
work would go now. This horrid afternoon in this unpleasant apart- 
ment had been wasted, and he certainly could have used the time. 
He would undoubtedly be asked to write articles about Lermontov’s 
life for the papers, now. It would be an extra burden of work with 
the show still in this disorganized state. He adjusted his thoughts 
to the future. One had to. You could never be a success otherwise; 
he had learned that at Princeton. 


On the other side of the wall Serge thought of just one thing. 
It was strange, as strange as life itself, that when there should 
have been thousands of sweet memories and remembered conver- 
sations flooding unchecked into his mind at this moment, he just 
thought of this one little thing: there was a pleasant room with tall 
lace-curtained windows and an ikon done in pale blue and yellow 
and an antimacassar with one of its stiff corners wrinkled and fold- 
ing over, and he saw that room as clearly as you can see the crystal- 
line forms of beginning snowflakes through light against a smooth 
pale window sill. Alexei had come bounding into the room, his 
cheeks rosy with cold and his arms full of packages. 


“Alyosha, where is the wine?” 


“Ah. There wasn’t enough money for it, and the tea too, so I 
didn’t get it. We need the tea.” 


“Damn your eyes! You knew I wanted to get drunk tonight! 
What’s the matter with you?” 


“You will just have to get drunk on life. I am.” 


“Well, I am not you, and I don’t want to get drunk on life. I 
want to get drunk on liquor! Are you human?” 


“As you are. You know, we will be thrown out of this house in 
a week because we cannot pay the rent? And we eat like two snails! 
I have had holes in my shoes for so long now even the chips of 
wood that I put over the holes are beginning to wear out. So we 
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have to get drunk on the wine of life! We have to. It is the only 
kind of wine we can get on credit.” 


Ronald Baer went down the stairs again, and Serge went back 
into his apartment, still looking for answers in the glow of his 


pipe. He and Ronald Baer did not see each other any more after 
that. 


| 
Thoughts Unsaid | 


In my hollow-tree head. 
Brown-rounding, round-swelling 
They shoot off into clouds 
Stinging from birth, 

Returning unhoneyed 

To torture again 

The honeycombed hurt 

They hang within. 


Bees in a cluster swarm | 


—Patricia Ann Hunter 
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The Guitarist and the Singer 


Long, long, it was charcoal, bread 
and burlap, bound those town life 
years before you found your voice. 
Green were your eyes, and green 

your apron weaving through the stalls. 
The hawkers barked on the cobbled 
squares, and the grain-bag belly 
taverns drowned in pennies. But there 
where the signs told law, where farmers 
traded mules, your heart was a silent 
circus. When a wagon passed, you 
blushed at the driver’s eye. You cried 
for the hags who fought for fallen 
pumpkins, gave your hand to children, 
small animals in traps, and bowed to 
the bargaining sun. The priest was 
tower to the town, and chimneys spoke 
a soft soot and rosary of sin. Clocks 
ticked on in the mayor’s house and 
evening sent the wagons to their sheds. 
You choked, my lovely singer. Evening 
held you still. Signs along the road 
grew dim, and around the village, men 
unwrapped their burlap leggings, hunched 
about the stove and ate their stew. 
Beds groaned like toasty graves till 

the moon was yours alone beyond the 
grate and night began its rounds. 
Long and lawful were those town life 
years, before your heart found voice. 
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A ginger man 
beyond the 
furthest path, 

I threw a 

pepper rain 

and craft in 

five crab-legging 
fingers on the 
strings . . so 

stiff on the frets 
they danced a 
sideways scuttle 

to the barcarolle 
and the sarabande 
while the cabin 
clicked in time. 

My window squinted 
down the listening 
valley toward the 
town, and no one 
saw my door from 
spring to frost. 
Mine was the 
lonely moon 
beyond the bluffs. 
My bed was narrow, 
lean my table, 
hands which waltzed 
the grackles 

in a box. 
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At the back of your hair splashes 
the waterwheel of our beginning, green 
on my fingers, sweet to the tongue. 


You smiled in 
my eye when 
I brought you 
to the mountain. 


Your apron knew 
the bullnose tulip 
browsing in your skirts. Dear wife, 
my carnal angel, half the earth 
is pining for our bed, the lesson 
blanket spreads 
so molly molly 
on her plank 
and I, in love 
with Monday 
in your palm 
kiss the hand that farms away my 
brambles, frees the oil to knead it 
down my string. Break me, love, to 
the flowing barns 
and towns atoss 
like driftwood 
in the sky, 
churches tugging 
down my kite- 
gut runners to the pegs, for we are 
the sap the world’s egg is bleeding, 
her yolk of yellow spill, love’s 
substance spreading in the dust, the 
puddled roads, the honey soaking crust. 


Flow, my love, to my green guitar. 
Bedded in the hills, we are the 
sun’s sole feeding lines, and reel 
him like an eagle to our knees. 


—William Whitman 
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Douglas Davis 


Strictly For Pleasure 





E. SMTH sat nervously in the hallway, his hands fidgeting 
back and forth across his chest tunic. The door was still shut tight. 
Wouldn’t they ever call him in? He glanced again at his watch. 
Fifteen minutes until eleven, it said. Then he glanced at the post 
card: 
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The Ph.D. Qlyfying Exmntn 
(Oral) 
will be given to Candidate 
E. Smth 
FriJune5, 2561, at 10 AM 
Rm 351 Warren Hall 
Dpt. AmerLit Harvard Univ. 


The card condemned them, he thought. Condemned them of mental 
cruelty. How could they keep a man waiting forty-five minutes 
after he prepares six years for this day? Oh, well, E. Smth told 
himself, I can always teach on the Indian reservations. You don’t 
need a Ph.D. there. 


The door suddenly swung open. Dr. Jns filled the gap, large, 
commanding, the last word on twentieth century theology. “Candi- 
date Smth?” he boomed into the hall. 


Smth almost jumped out of his seat. “Yes, sir,” he squeaked. 
“Come in, won’t you?” 


Jns held the door open wide and Smth padded softly, quickly 
by him. At first, Smth’s eyes could make out only the tops of the 
stern, bald heads seated around the table, bent over their notes. 
But when he finally slid into the candidate’s chair, at the end of 
the table, he was able to make out the faces. There were three of 
them, besides Jns—Dr. Wlms, the aged bibliophile, who reputedly 
had memorized the collation of every important twentieth century 
book; Dr. Tpkns, whose magnificent analysis of the work of Siegel 
and Shuster had won him the Nobel Prize in 2547; and finally Dr. 
Trnr, a bright, young scholar and critic whose new “return to the 
text” theory had recently revolutionized the interpretation of 
twentieth century literature. The presence of Trnr terribly fright- 
ened Smth. He had dropped Trnr’s course two years ago because 
he couldn’t stomach the man. This examination was going to be 
tough, real tough. 


“Well, Smth, here you are.” Dr. Jns’ large voice filled the room. 
“Yes sir.” 


“Relax now, don’t be nervous; remember, you are among 
friends.” 


“Yes sir.” Smth couldn’t help thinking that Jns had more the 
manner of a top sergeant than a theological historian. 


Jns pulled several papers out of a folder and studied them 
carefully. The other three heads around the table remained down. 
“I see your field of specialization is the twentieth century.” 
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“Yes sir.” 


“That’s good. A much neglected century, until recently. Your 
committee has been selected with that century in mind, as you can 
see.” 


“Yes sir.” 


“Yes, a much neglected century, the twentieth. Don’t you 
agree, Dr. Wilms?” 


The head on the near left jerked up. The face was aged, 
wrinkled, vapid. It looked squarely at him. “Yes, colleague. A much 


neglected century, to be sure. Neglected until when, Candidate 
Smth?” 


Smth’s mind flicked back across his note cards. Finally, the 
right one turned up. He spoke from his mind’s eye: “The twentieth 
century remained unnoticed by scholars until almost the beginning 
of the last century. It was held by both lay and professional readers 
that twentieth century literature was universally dull and defeatist, 
absorbed with the sordid self, and based on a psychology now 
proven to be as outmoded and erroneous as alchemy. It was not 
literature, most observers felt, but a variant of scholasticism. The 
authors of the twentieth century, in their desire to please a morbid 
public’s preoccupation with self, forgot how to tell a story.” 


Smth was out of breath when he finished. What an exertion, 
talking! He looked eagerly around the table for nods of approval. 
There were none. Two heads remained down in their notes. The 
up heads, Jns and Wlms, were impassive. 


“And then what happened?” droned Wlms, looking out of a 
window, away from Smth. 


This was on the same card. Smth didn’t even need to pause. 
“And then K. Fstr, a young scholar in search of a dissertation topic, 
stumbled upon a treasure-chest of twentieth century literature in 
the bottom vault of the Library of Congress. Apparently these 
books or, to be more exact, pamphlets, had lain undisturbed and 
uncatalogued since their first being received by the library, some 
five hundred years earlier. Half-destroyed and damaged though 
they were, Fstr began reading, and it was not long before he dis- 
covered that here was a storehouse of great literature, all written 
in the twentieth century, that no one knew anything about. He 
began to collect and edit this material, releasing it to the scholarly 
world for perusal. These early Fstran editions are regrettably 
crude, but their appearance is a landmark in the study of American 
Literature. Archaeologists have since added to our collection.” 
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For some reason, Wlms was not pleased. “Yes, Candidate Smth, 
but why—why—had this great storehouse of literature lain fallow 
for so long?” 


A mistake. He should have added material from another card. 
Yes, there it was. “The fault must largely be ascribed to the twenti- 
eth century critics and professors of literature: they were impressed, 
for some psychological reasons yet to be determined, by the appear- 
ance of profundity, which is to say, dullness. They gave the stamp 
of approval to basically empty, slow-moving works like Crime and 
Punishment, Moby Dick, The Sound and the Fury, works which 
pay no attention to the reader, and which reveal the most complete 
absence of story-telling technique. The scholars of that period 
ignored the real literature of the time, labeling it “trash” simply 
because it was popular. Later scholars, unaware of this curious 
perversion of the twentieth century critical mind, read only the 
works glorified by their earlier colleagues, and naturally, like the 
great public of the twentieth century itself, found them wanting.” 


Smth was panting. His throat and mouth were dry. He hadn’t 
had so much exercise in years. Sweat was pouring down his fore- 
head, into his eyes, stinging them. He wiped it away with his hand 
and then took a big gulp from the cup of water standing before him. 


But Wlms kept pressing. He spoke rapidly, almost running the 
words together. “Parallels to this situation, Candidate Smth? Paral- 
lels?” 


Smth found himself speaking rapidly too. A regrettable loss 
of composure. “Sixteenth century. William Shakespeare. Univer- 
sity men of time. Considered him vulgar. A pandy for the masses. 
Laughed when friend Jonson collected his plays. Plays considered 
trash. Laughed when Hemminges and Condell collected Skspr’s 
plays. Later discovered. Skspr world’s greatest author. Regrettably, 
no Hemminges and Condell for writers like Gray, Kane, Gould, 
Siegel and Shuster, twentieth century.” 


Without mercy, Wlms fired again. “So much for history, Smth. 
Collate Yellow Kid A for me, first edition.” 


My God, his specialty. A slip will kill me. “4°: pp [1-2] 3-64. 2 
leaves damaged.” 


“Captain Marvel, the Plendy Manuscript.” 

“49: pp A-K* [4].” 

“The Katzenjammer Kids, Gunpowder issue.” 

“49, (FF.32).” 

It went on and on like that, Wlms firing edition after edition 
at him. Smth kept pace pretty well, but he completely broke down 
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on Captain America C. The figures simply refused to materialize. 
Psychological block, no doubt. He simply hated the poetic dialogue 
in Captain America. He had no answer. 


“49: [1-6] 7-64 [65-68],” chirped Wlms, gloating over Smth’s 
failure. “Your Candidate, Dr. Jns,” he said, satisfied. 


“Thank you Dr. Wilms... . Smth!” The last like a gun shot 
across the table. 


“Thank you, Dr. Wlms,” he echoed, weakly. His throat muscles 
were exhausted already, and he wanted to scream out at the unfair- 
ness of the workout. Graduate students rarely had a chance to 
exercise. They read all the time. 


“Now, Dr. Tpkns, have you anything?” 


“Why yes.” the bald head flew up with a smile. Tpkns had a 
pleasant, ruddy face in its fifties. He leaned his head back and his 
eyes rolled upward in their sockets to stare at the ceiling in a 
happy, rapturous gaze. Smth knew the Superman question was 
coming. Tpkns believed Superman was a supreme artistic creation, 
like unto Hamlet, and there was no brooking him on the matter. 


Out of the rapture came the question. “Why does Superman 
wear a blue suit?” 


Smth wrenched his tired mind back fourteen years to Tpkns’ 
Nobel Prize speech. Paragraph five. He paraphrased. “The color 
blue is found functioning throughout the works of Siegel & Shuster 
as a functional referent to the human divine. It is to be noted that 
the policemen in Metropolis, who represent order on the lowest 
level, are given blue uniforms. The hair of Lois Lane, Earth Mother 
to the newspaper building, is also a blue-black. Lois’ level is a step 
higher in the representation of order because of the element of 
grace and purity in her character. The third level, and the highest 
which a living being can occupy, is that of Superman, who wears 
a dark blue suit, and it is to be noted that frequently Siegel and 
Shuster portray him, while flying, as outlined against the paler, 
more perfect blue of the heavens, which are, obviously, the fourth, 
or purely divine level to which Superman aspires.” 


Tpkns seemed happy. “Does Superman synthesize all the dis- 
parate elements of twentieth century culture?” was his next ques- 
tion. 


Click. Paragraph seven. Paraphrase. “I think he does. We note 
the presence of all sorts of life in Superman—high and low, great 
and small, proud and humble. Lothar himself no doubt represents 
the devil, or anti-christ. After all, he is often clothed in green, and 
his mysterious origins seem somehow connected to the north.” 
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Tpkns was estatic. “Yes, yes. How true. Siegel and Shuster 


have a universality of outlook that quite eclipses their contempo- 
raries.” 


Wlms’ head flew up. Smth knew he was a strong Orphan Annie 
man. His voice was kindly but firm. 


“Of course, Professor Tpkns, you have every right to laud 
Superman, but after all, isn’t its picture of life rather limited to 
the vulgar, the spectacular? How much more difficult was the task 
of Gray, who had to keep his readers absorbed while presenting 
a realistic picture of the day-to-day, humdrum life which most 
twentieth century readers knew only too well. That he did so makes 
Orphan Annie by far the greatest artistic achievement.” 


An old wound had been opened. Tpkns visibly stiffened. Still, 
the voice was controlled, restrained. “But really, Professor Wlms, 
let’s keep to the point. I merely said that Superman best synthe- 
sized all the disparate elements of twentieth century culture. 
Granted, the world of Orphan Annie is true to humdrum reality; 
but let us not forget what we all know—that the twentieth century 
was a wild, barbarous period. The people were animal-like. There- 
fore, though the vulgarity of Superman may be out of keeping 
with our world, Professor Wlms, it is certainly true to the twen- 
tieth century.” 


Wlms was the first to lose control. He banged his fist on the 
polished hardwood. “Come, come, Professor Tpkns, surely you 
don’t believe that twentieth century people spent their time flying 
around the sky in blue pajamas?” 


Tpkns choked. Dr. Jns struggled for a restraining word, but 
none came, and Tpkns replied too quickly for him. “Well, if you 
must know, I think that Gray exaggerated this humdrum business. 
Surely twentieth century girls changed their dress from time to 
time.” 


There was no stopping it now. Wlms’ temper was legendary 
around the campus. “Why—why—you! At least she didn’t have to 
run into a phone booth and take off her clothes whenever danger 
threatened. My god, what kind of a hero is it that will think of 
his wardrobe before anything else?” 


“Here, here, Professor Wlms, you’re betraying your ignorance 
of current work on Siegel & Shuster. Spc’s article in PMLA’s last 
issue clearly relates the Superman costume to the Greek mask 
tradition.” 


“Ignorance? Well, let’s see how you stand on current research 
that isn’t quite so favorable. Have you seen Mrgn’s series of papers 
on Lois Lane? Grave and purity, indeed!” 
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On and on rolled the spectacle. Smth sat transfixed, amazed at 
his good fortune. There were graduate school stories, of course, 
referring to such committee squabbles before candidates, but, 
privately, Smth had always been skeptical of them. What luck! 
Moreover, the blow-up had come at the very moment when his 
nerves and muscles were about to bust. The rest did him a world 
of good; and by the time Jns succeeded in calming the two men 
down, Smth felt ready to take on any question. 


Then Trnr’s head came up. 
Smth froze. He had forgotten Trnr. 


Icy fear. Trnr’s face, slick, smooth, young. Staring at him. The 
question. “Why does Gould set up the vowel pattern that he does? 
What does it tell us about Dick Tracy’s inner character?” 


The method! The textual method! Sweeping the profession! 
The new way to read twentieth century literature! He’s trying it 
on me! Smth panicked. He hated Trnr’s method. He babbled the 


words incoherently, without feeling: “Vowels .. . need to be 
stressed ... in reading aloud .. . we find. . . certain sounds... 
recur... regularly ... these sounds... it has been shown .. .” 


Soon he was through. 


Bad. He had answered badly. Trnr shook his head and sneered. 
Then came more questions. How does Little Abner’s dialect differ 
from Daisy Mae’s? Should Sky King be read as blank verse? What 
significance has the glottal catch in Barney Google? Why is tension 
so central to an understanding of Popeye’s imagery? 


When Trnr finished, Smth was limp with sweat. His tunic was 
soaked and he felt beaten, irreparably beaten. He would fail, 
certainly. 

Dr. Jns’ questions on Einstein were answered in a daze. Later, 
while flying home, E. Smth’s mind cleared a little and he decided 
that he hadn’t done too badly on theology. This was still a vital 
subject, furthermore, at Harvard. 


Still, he was without hope. Trnr had disgraced him. Home, 
Smth lay under the shower for two hours, draining away the vile 
smell of his own body. Scented and clothed again, he was about to 
curl up with his favorite book and escape the horrors of the present 
when a telemessage arrived. Excitedly, he tore it open. Yes, from 
the committee. It read: 


DPTAMLITHRVRD PLSED ANNOUNCE 
CANDATE E SMTH PASSED ORALS RECMDTN 
COMMITT ON BASIS CANDATE WILL SUBMIT 
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HIMSELF FURTHER QUESTIONING IN RE 
TEXT ANAL CERTAIN WORKS AT TIME 
FINAL EXAM PLS REPORT MON DR TPKNS 
DISSERTAT CONSULT 

RHJNS PHD 


E. Smth put down the message with a sigh of satisfaction and 
relief. Strangely, now that the confirmation was in his hands, he 
was not surprised. The order to see Tpkns in the message was the 
tip-off. The argument had done it. He had spoken up for Superman 
and Tpkns had befriended him. Tpkns had passed him over the 
objections of Wlms and Trnr. Nobel Prize prestige. No doubt he 
would be one of Tpkns’ boys from now on. Oh well, there were 
duller areas of specialization than Superman. 


Happily, he rode into the bedroom and settled onto the soft 
mattress. It was all over now. Weariness flowed delightfully into 
his limbs as he reached into the bed springs, where his favorite 
book was always hidden. He could read for pleasure now, and then 
fall asleep. The place was marked—page seventy-three. He read: 


The purse was stuffed very full; Raskolnikov thrust 
it in his pocket without looking at it, flung the 
crosses on the old woman’s body and rushed back 
into the bedroom, this time taking the axe with 
him.... 





Douglas Young 


A Clean White Curtain 


She was big for her age, and when she got off the bus and walked 
by Sted’s house, he would run from one ruffled white curtain to the 
next, following her as she walked, hoping to see her better, hoping 
to discover more of the mystery of newly-formed curves as her 
skirt swished close to her body. She was dark-skinned with large 
black eyes and jet-curled hair, and seemed to Sted to be like some 
clouded star that he tried desperately to glimpse as it hid itself in 
the early evening shadows. This combination of rich, dark features 
and newly-formed curves made Sted aware of life and the growth 
in life and the mysterious vitality which made the white ruffled 
curtains tremble when she passed. All this had begun the day Sted 
and Jane Craver, for that was her name, had cleaned up Miss 
Lyerly’s ninth grade classroom together. As Sted diligently washed 
the chalky green boards, Jane, who had just watered Miss Lyerly’s 
favorite fern plant, walked by, twirled her wide yellow pastel dress 
high about her legs, laughed and said, “I’m funny, aren’t I?” Sure 
of his attention, she again twirled her skirt capriciously and laughed. 
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Sted tried to laugh too, but could not. He only trembled a little and 
finished the chalky green boards as fast as he could. He hurried 
home that day and was at the window when she walked by from 
the bus stop, past his house, to her home several blocks down the 
street. For Sted, Jane had not been funny at all that day. Perhaps 
she should have been ashamed. Sted was not quite sure. He 
wondered. It was the same way for him when he first went to his 
window that day and stared through the white ruffled curtains at 
Jane. After that he always felt a degree of wonder mingled with 
uncertain shame each time he watched Jane stroll past his mother’s 
white curtained windows. In spite of the fact that Sted saw her 
each day in the classroom, this seemed not to be enough. Now he 
was compelled to stand the vigil at the window as his own private 
ritual to a clouded star. 


Perhaps the private ritual would have gone on continuously 
had it not been for the brazen Willey Shafer. Much older and less 
studious than the thirteen-year-olds, Willey reigned supreme over 
the boys’ toilet conversations during the recess hours. Willey stood 
for knowledge and manhood to Sted and the others. But there is 
always a time when manhood must pass a test even for thirteen- 
year-olds. When Willey Shafer took credit for the imperceptible 
shadows that made Sted’s clouded star something stark and coarse 
and without mystery, Sted without realizing it, challenged, red- 
faced and angry. But the fight never came off, for the other boys 
came to Sted’s rescue, shouting derisive and challenging remarks 
at Willey until he was forced to promise satisfaction. His leader- 
ship was at stake. As the afternoon bell rang, Sted, startled at his 
own bravery and its motive, was relieved and grateful that the 
possible conflict had been averted. Now that it was over, he forgot 
the position in which he had inadvertently placed himself, and like 
the other boys, waited impatiently to see what Willey Shafer would 
do. 


When Willey Shafer passed his note during Miss Lyerly’s com- 
position lesson, a stir of excitement among the boys caused Miss 
Lyerly to look up from her work with a consternating eye. Imme- 
diately, a hush fell over the group. Sted watched Jane Craver out 
of the corner of his eye. That Jane had recognized the full import 
of the note was evident by the sharp glance that strayed toward 
Willey Shafer’s desk. She quickly folded the note and placed it in 
her small bag beside her. Sted’s face flushed as he watched the 
procedure. She knew, that was certain, and he twisted inside as he 
thought about her knowing. He conjured a certain relationship be- 
tween Jane and himself which made them partners, though she had 
no notion of it, and he no notion as to exactly what the relationship 
might be. He thought it intimate, yet terribly dark and not to be 
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discussed. Yet Willey Shafer’s bold note made it necessary for Sted 
to brush aside the clean white curtains at the window. 


“Hello,” Sted said, as he entered the bus and awkwardly 
stumbled into the seat beside Jane Craver. 


“Hello,” said Jane. “You don’t usually ride the bus home, do 
you?” She gave Sted a coy smile that caused him to blush. 


“No,” he managed to say, “but today I—I just thought I would.” 
He tried to ease his situation by laughing, but somehow he could 
not bring himself to even smile. He merely sat uncomfortably. He 
was too embarrassed not to speak, yet too embarrassed to utter a 
word. He could think of nothing to say, and it seemed to him that 
all the people on the crowded bus had suddenly developed sea-shell 
ears and were crowding around his seat eager to listen and laugh 
at each untutored phrase. So he said nothing and blushed and 
trembled alternately for an agonizing half-hour while the bus made 


its routine stops. Finally, the bus jolted to a halt, and Sted and Jane 
recognized their familiar stop. 


“Well, here we are,” said Jane with a sigh, as they disembarked. 
They waited as the bus released its hissing air-brake and pulled off 
so that they might cross. Finally, Sted could bear it no longer. 


“Do you like Willey Shafer?” he blurted. 


“What do you mean?” she asked, looking at him with her dark 
eyes and knowing full well what he did mean. 


“You know—do you like Willey?” Sted found a rock to kick. 
“It’s according to what you mean by like,” Jane said. 

“He sent you a note today,” Sted said. 

“It wasn’t a very nice note,” she said emphatically. 

“Did he ask you for a date?” Sted pried. 


“Well, I don’t think that’s any of your business,” she answered 
haughtily. 


“He did ask you, though, didn’t he?” Sted questioned, as he 
stole a secret glance at the red-plaid skirt that clung tightly to her 
body. 

“Yes,” Jane admitted, “but it wasn’t a very nice way of asking.” 

“Do you go steady with Willey?” Sted kicked the rock viciously. 


“T’ve been out with him before,” Jane said. She thought a mo- 
ment and added, “But sometimes he says some awful things.” 
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“I bet he’s an awful lot of fun,” Sted offered. 


“Depends on what you like to do.” Sted, unsure of himself and 
of the situation, convinced himself that he knew what she meant. 
He secretly glanced once again at the movement of her body under 
the tight, red-plaid skirt. He kicked the rock. This time he kicked 
it so hard that it went out of sight into the grass that bordered each 
side of the asphalt road. “Willey’s all right,” Jane continued, “but 
like I said, he says some terrible things. Like that note today. But 
he was just showing off. Boys older always think they’re so smart.” 
Jane paused and looked at Sted coyly. “I think I’d probably rather 
go out with some boy my own age.” 


Sted felt his heart beating faster. He stammered, “I think you’re 
probably right. Sometimes older boys can be awful smart-aleck, 
don’t you think?” 


“Of course, they’re more mature and people say girls mature 
faster than boys,” Jane said, thoughtfully. By this time Sted’s head 
was throbbing and he looked about him for support. He found 
another rock to kick. “Sted Gilbert, you’re going to scuff up your 
shoes something awful,” Jane reprimanded, as she watched the rock 
roll from side to side. 


“Aw, they’re old,” he said, and kicked the rock to the side of 
the road. 


“Of course,” said Jane, returning to the subject, “I’m sure 
Willey Shafer couldn’t get any place with a girl. He’s always brag- 
ging about all the things he does. I like somebody whose nicer and 
who’s polite all the time.” 


“Jane.” 

“Ves?” 

“Do you, do you think I’m nice?” Sted waited frantically, 
chiding himself inwardly for his boldness. 

“T think you’re real nice,” Jane said, smiling with her eyes. 

“But, but I don’t guess you’d want to go out with me sometime, 
would you?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied slowly, “you never have asked me.” 


“Jane, I—that is—I couldn’t take you to the movies, or any- 
thing, but—would you care to go for a walk for a little while this 
evening? I mean, you know, just for a little while.” Sted blurted 
out the unpolished invitation in staccato stabs. 


“A walk, I’m not sure I want to just walk. Besides, Willey 
Shafer’s already asked me to a movie tonight.” 
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“Oh,” said Sted, disconsolately. “But you said Willey Shafer 
wrote you a dirty note and that I was nicer and more polite. Why 
won’t you go out with me?” 


“Sted Gilbert, I said no such thing,” she replied angrily. “I said 
no such thing. I did not say it was a dirty note. I just said he said 
some things that were smart-aleck. And I just said that I thought 
you were real nice and that’s all. Maybe you're not so nice after 
all.” 


Sted was taken by surprise by this rebuttal, and Jane could 
see penitence in his distraught expression. “Gee, Jane, I’m sorry.” 
Sted’s eyes were lowered as he spoke. “You know I didn’t mean 
anything. I like you too much to mean anything. I mean—to mean 
anything to make you mad.” Sted looked confused and searched 
for another rock. 


“Sted, do you really like me that much?” she questioned. 


“Sure I do, Jane. Gee, I like you an awful lot.” Sted tried an- 
other secret glance at the movement of the red-plaid skirt, but this 
time Jane saw him. They walked in silence for a long moment. 
Suddenly, Jane stopped. 


“You know something,” she began, “maybe I just won’t go to 
that movie with Willey Shafer after all. It doesn’t sound like a very 
good one and I’m not too fond of movies anyway. You know some- 
thing, I just might like to take a walk this evening. But not after 
dark. Just to watch the sun set.” 


“You mean it, Jane!” Sted was exultant. “I'll tell yuo what, I'll 
meet you at the old ball field right below your house. Boy, there’s 
a real sunset down there. You can get a swell view. I.. .” 


“Now just a minute, Sted Gilbert. I said I might want to walk 
with you. I didn’t say I would. Seems to me you're taking an awful 
lot for granted.” Jane flashed a glance that momentarily perplexed 
Sted, but in his frantic anticipation, he shrugged it aside. 


“T’ll meet you there at 6:30. Still plenty of daylight left. And, 
and we’ll just sit and talk. Jane, I—you sure do excite me.” 


“Sted Gilbert, I don’t like the way you’re talking. Remember, I 
said I might like to walk with you. I might enjoy a movie with 
Willey Shafer just as well. Maybe better. In fact, I think I prefer a 
movie to any old sunset. You can see the sun set any day.” 


But Sted’s growing passion would not allow him to hear her, 
and Jane saw that he would not hear and became angry as she ob- 
served his bold confidence. They were in front of Sted’s house now 
and as he turned to go up the stone walk, he tried to walk non- 
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chalantly, but it was as if he had suddenly conquered a new world. 
“Okay, I'll see you at the old ball field at 6:30,” Sted shouted from 
the front steps. 


“Well, don’t you count on it, Sted Gilbert,” she replied. “Seems 
to me you take a lot about a girl for granted. You know Willey 
Shafer asked me first, and I think I'll just go with him.” 


But Sted hardly heard her and only hollered a quick “good- 
bye” as he closed his front door and ran up the stairs to his room. 
Fortunately, his mother was nowhere to be seen and he was not 
forced to speak to her. He put his books on his desk and lay down 
on his bed. He could think of nothing but his hastily-made appoint- 
ment and the mystery of the movement of the red-plaid skirt. As 
the long afternoon wore on, Sted finally forced himself to remem- 
ber Jane Craver’s last words. Would she be there? He began to 
doubt. He suddenly thought that she would not come. Yet suppose 
she did come, and he wasn’t there. Whatever his doubts, Sted knew 
that he would be at the old ball park at exactly 6:30. 


After supper, Sted made up an elaborate excuse for his mother, 
then washed himself and combed his hair. Sted tried to inspect 
himself in the mirror, but was forced to turn away and race out of 
the house toward the old ball park. The ever-present pine needles 
crushed under his feet as he hurried down the shaded path that led 
toward the broken, now useless, ball park that once housed the old 
pro teams. He arrived early for his appointment, flushed and red 
from his running and the warmth of early summer. She won't 
come, he told himself, as he turned the old and rusty turnstile. 
He thought longingly of the movement of the tight, red-plaid skirt. 
But suppose she does? To stave off his nervous longing, he walked 
about the old deserted park and remembered the old pros. He had 
been the bat boy in those days, and he had been that boy who had 
known all the old ball players. He looked about the infield. Gilley, 
first base, and Sted walked to his position. Spencer, second base, and 
he walked to his position. Nicholas, shortstop. Sted handled a few 
windy grounders there. He passed an imaginary ball around the 
infield and finally walked to the pitcher’s mound. It was almost lost 
in weeds and unkept grass. Lefty Conway. He wound up and threw 
righthanded, never realizing his mistake. 


Sted spent a good seven innings pitching his ghostly game. 
Finally, he went up to the top of the broken-down bleachers and 
looked toward the Craver house. The long hill that separated the 
Craver house from the ball park was empty. She wasn’t coming. 
He guessed he had known it all along. Why had he come here? He 
had known it all along. He knew she wasn’t coming. He tried to 
remember the conversation. She had told him about the movie, and 
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Willey, and that she wasn’t coming, but still he thought she might. 
Sted felt like a fool. He thought about what he had said to her, and 
suddenly, was acutely embarrassed. He clenched his fist in horror. 
He’d have to see her at school tomorrow. What had he said? He 
cursed himself. What a fool he had been. He walked down from the 
bleacher seats with his head down and his hands in his back pockets. 
He did not see the field and he forgot about the old pros. Even the 
great Lefty Conway was forgotten. Something had passed. Sted 
felt a slight nausea somewhere in the pit of his stomach. He thought 
hard and tried to drive the sick feeling away. What was happening 
to him these days? He suddenly remembered the nude pictures 
Willey Shafer had shown in the boys’ toilet some days ago. Every- 
body had whistled and crowded around for a closer look. It had 
driven him wild. No one else had seemed to care, but it had caused 
him to blush with excitement and think about it all afternoon. Only 
the other day he had accidentally gone into the bathroom while 
his mother was dressing and had almost torn the hinges off the 
door making an embarrassed escape. He had a frightful and mys- 
terious fever that seemed to possess him. He could not understand 
what was happening to him. He knew it had to do with girls, but as 
to how to deal with it, he had only the vaguest notion. One thing he 
did know and that was that he had pursued and pursued recklessly 
and the insatiable desire and the awful failure had ragged him. 


He walked slowly toward home with his hands still in his back 
pockets and his head down. This time he saw the pine needles as 
his feet cracked over them painfully. The wind gave warning of an 
early summer storm as Sted Gilbert approached his front yard. Un- 
consciously, Stew knew that with the approaching storm there 
would be no stars out tonight. He did not seem to see his mother’s 
clean white curtains billowing in the wind. 


at 
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Ronald Sukenick 


One Every Minute 


Once I had to go up to the Bronx to look at a car. I had a little 
money, and I thought I would get a car and bring it back to school. 
I watched the ads for weeks in the Post and Times, looked at this 
and that, and almost bought a sporty old Model T. Then one day 
I saw this ad: “’47 Dodge coupe r&h gd cdn $125 must sell”—and it 
looked like my car. 


So I took the paper and went way up to the Bronx. I came out 
of the subway into a neighborhood of paved foot hills crowned by 
crushing apartment houses among which it was impossible to notice 
the weather. Sweating, I raced up and down among indistinguish- 
able buildings, slightly lost. Suddenly I was at the right address. 
Down the block a bunch of kids playing stick ball. The sidewalk 
chalked for an old game of potsy. I look around and there, I think, 
that must be it, across the dull street and looking red and perfect. 
I cross over and circle around, sniffing and blinking. A dented 
fender here and there, still trim looking, nice red paint homemade 
and flaked in spots down to the grim original green, and a long, 
beautiful aerial, a lashing bobbing extra, the longest aerial in town. 


Across the street in the sun three bridge chairs against a brick 
wall. In one, a sallow balding man watches me as I look at the car. 
The man who must sell? 
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I run across and upstairs to find the apartment. 





er, e-e ea 


A woman in an apron of faded flowers, stubby, not exactly fat, 
but burdened with the flesh of fifty—a Bronx fifty—an old woman 
remaindered by a new style of life. Cramped as her years in three 
room Bronx apartments with a husband and two children. I knew 
her. She was interchangeable with numberless dim aunts who live 
in small apartments all over the city, all the cities. She stands in 
the doorway and wipes her hands on a dish towel. Another fund 
drive? 

“I saw your ad,” I explain. 

“What? Oh, it’s about the car. Come in.” 


The parlor is like her apron: bleached out by a long effort of 
care. I feel uncomfortable there, intimidated as if by an intrusion 
on someone else’s misery. 


‘I hope it’s not sold,” I say. 
The woman glances out the window, doesn’t answer. 


A dog runs out of the next room, a small, dirty, white mutt 
with pink eyes, a large brown spot on its back, and a badly chewed 
left ear. Dearly loved by all the family. It comes over to smell me. 


“My husband isn’t here right now,” she says. “But my daughter 
will be back later and she'll show you the car. In an hour or so?” 


“Oh,” I say, and look around as if for a place to buy a cup of 
coffee. 


“You don’t live in the neighborhood?” 


At that moment the door opened and the man in the bridge 
chair came in. The man who must sell. 


“Why did you come up?” she says. 


“A flight! Why didn’t you call down?” He looks at me. “It’s 
about the car?” 
“That’s right.” 


“Well, it’s a nice little car. You saw it downstairs? Not young 
any more, but it breaks my heart to sell it.” 


“Wait till Selma gets back from work,” she says. “My daughter 
has the keys.” 


“You want to come back?” he asks, disappointed. “Where do 
you live?” 
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“Brooklyn.” 


“Brooklyn! What do you want? I’ll show him now. When Selma 
comes, he can try it out.” 


The dog comes tail wagging to sniff the man. He stoops pain- 
stakingly to scratch its ear. 


“At least sit down a minute,” she says. “You just came up.” 
“It’s nothing, I take it easy. I’m not a cripple.” 
We go downstairs together, step by slow step. 


“I can’t move around too much any more,” he explains. “That’s 
why I have to sell. But I hate to let it go,” he says. “It’s a nice little 
car.” 


He keeps his right hand on the bannister and with the other 
holds one side of his chest, and finally we reach the street. By the 
time we got there I was ready to buy the Brooklyn Bridge for cash. 
And there was the Bridge. 


“Well here it is,” he says, rubbing his hands together with 
gusto. He looks at the car and then at me, as if he were adding me 
to it and dividing by two. No doubt about it, he was having a good 
time. 


“I won’t tell you it hasn’t been out of the garage,” he says, “but 
I took care of it. Oil every thousand miles without fail. Carbon and 
valve last year. Look at that tire,” he says, nudging it affectionately 
with the sole of his shoe. 


“Paint job,” he says, running his index finger over the nose of 
the hood, “did it myself. Radio,” he says, opening the door, “listen 
to that.” 

The voice of Mel Allen materializes, bluff and hardy. The 
Yankees are winning. 

“One owner,” he says. “Me. Here, come around and sit behind 
the wheel.” 

I try the brake pedal and clutch, inclining my head judiciously. 
I work the shift a few times as if I were feeling for something. I 
put my hands on the steering wheel, turn it this way and that— 
and I’m off. Some rural, moonlit road at seventy or so, an eager 
blonde beside me... 

“How does it feel?” he asks, shutting the radio off. 

“Heater?” I ask, cagily. 


“Sure, what do you think?” (That he’d sell me a car without 
a heater? To freeze up in the middle of winter?) 
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We sit a while. “Take your time, take your time,” he urges. 


I look around for more devices to work. The lights make nice 
clicking sounds. Heater fan? A whirring sound. Cigar lighter? Don’t 
even try. I peer into the back seat, furrowing my brow. 


“T have to admit it’s not as clean as it used to be. My son-in-law 
uses it now. So you buy some seat covers. I know a place.” 


“Cheap?” 


“Cheap! Next to nothing. Look,” he says triumphantly “even 
the clock works.” 


He wound it up and by god if it didn’t tick. 
I play with the shift some more, pensively. 
“So?” he asks. 

“What about the motor?” 


“Sure, the motor. Look at the motor.” (Did I think he was try- 
ing to hide the motor?) 


“You'll have to pick up the hood yourself,” he says, edging 
himself out of the car. “I’m not allowed to lift.” 


I look at the motor. It’s a motor. A little greasier than some 
maybe, but it’s a motor all right. 


“Well,” I say, “it looks good. But I would like to start it up.” 


“Of course, certainly. Try it out, that’s the important thing. 
Wait till my daughter gets here, you’ll drive it around.” 


Waiting, we sat down on the bridge chairs together and stared 
at the car. He must have been thinking of the past as I was think- 
ing of the future, because the next thing he says is: 


“You know, I’ve seen a lot in that car.” 


“Well, I hope I will.” 
“T mean I used to go on the road a lot. Business. I sell.” 
“What?” 


“This and that. Merchandise. From the factories, you know. 
All over the East and even out to Chicago. Upstate was always my 
best territory, though. Binghampton, Utica, Elmira. Utica—you’d 
be surprised at the nice time you can have in a town like Utica. 
Syracuse, Buffalo.” 


“Yeah,” I say. “It’s getting hard to live without a car these 
days. Drive-in stores, drive-in banks, drive-ins, motels, everything. 
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They even have drive-in marriage chapels out West. Did you know 
that?” 


“What do you say.” 


He grew silent, lost in his memories perhaps, and as he sat 
there, abstracted, his face gradually losing its animation, a remark- 
able thing happened. He aged. His face yellowed, his mouth fell 
open, his cheeks collapsed, his eyes sank and widened in a dull 
stare, and he became bent and diminished in his chair. I remember 
distinctly thinking with horror not that he was ready for the grave, 
but already in it. 


And then suddenly his lips snap together and the light returns 
to his eyes—not a pleasant, but a fierce light—and he says, I don’t 
know whether to himself or to me, “They said I couldn’t sell it.” 


In time Selma arrived, a plain girl who looked unhappy for her 
age (somewhere between twenty and thirty-five). She had the keys 
but her husband had the registration, and neither she nor I had a 
license. So now we were waiting for Morris. And where was 
Morris? 


“At night school, Pa, like every Thursday.” 
“Well, meanwhile,” he says, “you can start up the motor.” 


I get behind the wheel, plunge the key into the ignition, hold 
my breath, and press the starter. 


A grinding whine from under the hood. I try again. The same. 
What, if after all, the motor didn’t work? 


“No, no, no,” he says. “Pump it a few times.” 


I pump, and press the starter again. A roar like a hundred 
hotrods. Glorious. You could hear every horsepower. (A muffler, 
as far as I knew, was a kind of scarf.) 


“You have to know how,” he says. 
I smile my satisfaction. He smiles his. 


“My son-in-law,” he says, “comes just after supper.” He looks 
at his watch. “Less than an hour. Come up. Have a bite.” 


So up the stairs we go again, he leading the way, the three of 
us in halting procession like three people with arteriosclerosis. The 
woman welcomes me to supper with a matter of fact invitation to 
sit down at the table. 


Without making any claims to present wisdom I can safely say 
that at that age I was so callow I hadn’t, in effect, been born yet. 
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Even so, I can remember at that point a pang of mortification on 
recognizing my unbusinesslike behavior. For suddenly I realized 
I was coming to feel obliged to buy the car. By the main course 
(pot roast, as I remember), we were talking like two people who 
can trust one another, who are even obligated to do one another 
favors, while his wife and daughter looked on without saying any- 
thing. 


“Then you're going to buy the car?” the daughter asks finally. 


“Unless the motor falls out when I drive it around,” I say, 
smiling as if this were unthinkable. 


“Well, it’s been a good car,” she goes on. “It’s his baby,” nodding 
toward her father. “Of course,” she hints, “it may need a few 
repairs by this time. Like any old car, as you know yourself.” 


“Of course. I figure I can get seat covers pretty cheap, and 
clean it up a little. I’m not fussy about that.” 


She doesn’t answer. She is not even looking at me, but at her 
father. It comes to me that throughout the meal both she and her 
mother have been watching him without speaking. At that moment 
the daughter was looking at him with a disappointed, or better, 
crestfallen expression. The woman’s look was deeper. Neither sad, 
nor judging, but something even beyond pity which I had never 
imagined before. 


Suddenly her silence makes me believe that he’s going to die. 
He returns his daughter’s stare and addresses her. 


“Morris too is a student,” she turns away, “my son-in-law,” he 
continues to me. “Accounting. A good profession. It’s good for 
young people to better themselves while they have the chance. As 
a businessman I say it, because the life of a businessman is a bitter 
struggle. You have to fight like a dog. Does it pay? There are things 
that aren’t worth doing while you live, but you do them. Why 
people have to live this way God only knows, and God there isn’t. 
I'll give you,” he says to me, “I’ll give you ten dollars on the seat 
covers.” 


“That’s terribly nice of you,” I say, embarrassed by his charity. 


“Listen, why should you have to pay for seat covers, a student? 
One fifteen if you like the way it runs.” 


In a short time Morris arrived, the license and registration in 
his pocket. He was a bony young man with no flesh, a sharp face, 
and a green complexion, and the first thing he said when he came 
into the apartment was, “A buyer?” 
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“Could be,” said his father-in-law. 
Then he said hello. 


We went downstairs and I drove around a little. When we got 
back, I tell the man the wipers don’t work. 


“Morris,” he says, “the wipers don’t work?” 


“He can get them fixed,” says Morris. “The air hose. Nothing. 
A cheap job.” 


The man frowns. 


“What about the jack and spare?” I ask him. “Are they 
included?” 


“Are they included. Of course they’re included. A new hydrau- 
lic jack. I just bought it six months ago.” 


“No, no,” says Morris. “I put it in my car.” 
“You put it in your car.” 
“What does he need it for? The old one works.” 


The man, sitting in a kitchen chair, leans forward and rubs 
his chin a minute. I notice he is beginning to look tired, a little grey. 


“Look,” he says, “I’ll give you toward the wipers another five. 
Fifteen for the wipers and seat covers. One ten. What do you say?” 


“Sounds good.” 
“Is it a deal?” 
“Tt’s a deal.” 
“Sure?” 
“Sure.” 


So we fill out the papers then and there, and unbelievably, I 
own a car. A simple ceremony. I hand him the money, he gives me 
the key. 


“That’s yours now,” he says in benediction. “Use it well. Enjoy 
yourself. You’re young.” 


“Thank you.” 


“Tt will still get you around. You’re not taking many long trips, 
are you?” 


“Just back and forth to school.” 
“Where’s that?” 
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“Towa.” 


“Well. All you have to do is come back with the plates and 
drive it away. It’s all yours.” Then he gave me a worried look and 
added, “You can drive all right, can’t you?” 


I reassure him, but he still looks a little worried. 


We all shake hands and say goodbye. The dog starts barking. 
Selma and her mother wish me good luck and tell me to have a 
good time and be careful. I felt like I was leaving home for my 
freshman year. For some reason it had become a touching moment. 


As he was walking me out to the landing he suddenly says, 
“So try it out for a few days, and if you don’t like it you can bring 
it back.” 


“Thank you very much.” 
“Tl give you the money back,” he says nervously. 


“That’s very nice of you,” I say. “But I think I’m going to like 
it pretty well.” 


We shake hands and I dash off down the stairs, but before I 
reach the bottom I hear, “Hey, sonny, sonny.” 


I turn around to see him limping painfully down the stairs 
after me, panting, and shouting, “Remember, you can change your 
mind, you can change your mind.” 


But it was too late. I was already sold. 


“T’ll remember,” I said, smiling politely. And off I ran. The last 
I saw of him he was standing on the steps breathing heavily and 
holding the side of his chest with his hand. As I think of it now, 
it occurs to me his expression was that of a man who is beginning 
to suspect he’s been swindled, but isn’t quite sure how. I wonder 
if he found out. 


As for me as I struck out through the concrete foothills for the 
I.R.T. subway, I was neither walking nor in the Bronx, but behind 
the wheel of my car in the drive-in night, beside my imaginary 
blonde. 


During the following weeks I acquired a new vocabulary. 
Muffler, radiator core, solenoid, king pins, master cylinder, dis- 
tributor head, ring job. I was taught by experts—garage mechanics 
—and each new word came with that combination of sympathy and 
caginess peculiar to garage mechanics when giving estimates. 


I often had reason to think of that offer to change my mind 
and get my money back, but the same impregnable innocence by 
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which I had bought the car prevented me from taking it seriously. 
And besides, I was in great terror of going back for my money and 
finding a wreath on the door, and that dim woman in black, and 
the man not at all. 
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a 


ERRATUM: The editors should not have included on the title page 
of the previous issue, Winter, 1960, the listing of O. B. Hardison and 
Jessie Rehder as faculty advisors to the Quarterly. While their ad- 
vice to the editors continues informally, they have relinquished 
formal responsibilities for and with The Carolina Quarterly. 
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